





TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “ BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.” 
JANUARY, 1897. 
. * 
Dear Faustina. 
Br RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AvutTHoR oF ‘Seconp THovents,’ ‘A BEGINNER,’ ‘ScyLLA 
or CHARYBDIS ?’ ETC. 


Cuarter I, 
“ FINEARS !” . 

The accent with which this monosyllable is uttered, 
though tempered with leniency, is undoubtedly one of reproach. 
The person to whom it is addressed recognises it as such, and, 
though it has not at once a quite drying effect upon her, yet it is 
in a voice of indistinct apology that she proffers her excuse. 

“T do not’think I am much of a cryer; you have never seen 
me cry before.” 

“Why do I see you cry now?” 

The reproacher and reproached are both feminine, the superi- 
ority in years lying with the former, in comeliness with the 
latter. ; 

“Ts not it allowable, or at least excusable, at such a crisis in 
my life?” 

But her tone is deferential, and her moist square of cambric— 
she has very nice pocket-handkerchiefs—slides back into her 
pocket. 

“T could not bear you to spoil your eyes by crying, even if 
there were cause; and there is none.” 

The elder girl has sat down by her young friend, and is 
speaking in that tone of passionate caressingness which used to 
belong to Love, but which female friendship has lately stolen 
from. his quiver. 

“Tt is very dear of you to mind about my eyes ”—gratefully. 

“ As Mme. de Sévigné said to Mme. de Grignan, ‘J’ai mal a 
votre poitrine,’ so I can say, ‘J’ai mal a vos yeux.’” 
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DEAR FAUSTINA. 


“ Thank you very much.” 

“And you are dimming and reddening them”—with a fond 
inspection—“ for absolutely no reason.” 

** Ah, there we must differ.” 

“In my opinion, so far from having cause for tears, you have 
every reason for doing the other thing.” 

“For laughing ?” 

“xe.” 

“For laughing because my dear, kind old father is dead ?” 

“The edge of that loss is blunted by six months. You are not 
erying for him.” 

“Because my home is broken up, then? Because I see my 
sister drifting away from me? Because my future is chaotic? 
No, dear Faustina ”—wiping furtively away one more water-drop 
—“it is only your loving wish to comfort me that could make 
you support such a paradox.” 

“T would perjure myself pretty freely with that object, I own; 
but in this case there is no need—the break-up of your home is 
indispensable to your mental development. As long as your 
father’s régime lasted you were like an oak in a flower-pot; 
sooner or later the pot must have cracked.” 

Althea—for that is her name—shakes her head. 

“He had the limitations, and perhaps a few of the prejudices, 
of his date; but ’—her voice slightly quivering—“I was very, 
very happy with him.” 

At the small break in her speech, indicating the depth and 
sincerity of her regret for the departed Philistine, Faustina 
feelingly presses her hand, and deems it judicious to pass on to a 
branch of the subject on which she may feel herself on firmer 
ground. 

“ As to your sister drifting away from you, it was in the nature 
of things that she should. ‘Can two walk together, except they 
be agreed ?’ as your fine old Book says?” 

It is needless to state that Miss Faustina is an Agnostic, but, 
considerable as are the strides made under her auspices by her 
pupil in the new path, she can never hear without a wince her 
Mentor’s condescending patronage, “as an interesting collection 
of archaic literary documents,” of the Holy Scriptures. 

“We used to agree as well as most sisters in the old days,” she 
rejoins regretfully. “Since my father’s death—since Clare’s 
engagement—subjects of difference seem to have sprung up 
between us. There are some topics on which there is no use 
pretending that we think alike.” 

“ Your humble servant, for instance ?”—with a smile. 
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Althea’s silence may perhaps be taken for an assent to this 
query, or perhaps may be due merely to the preoccupation with 
which her own memory is pursuing the history of the family 
dissensions. 

“Though we were not alike in our natures, we were very much 
at one in many of our opinions, in our complete want of sympathy 
with all my mother’s methods, in our indignation at the way in 
which she tried to ride roughshod over my father’s wishes.” 

“She did not succeed””—rather dryly. 

“No, because his nature was too strong a one; but now that 
the check of his firm hand is removed, I dread to think what 
eccentricities she may run into!” 

She breaks off as if the subject were too painful a one to bear 
further pursuing. 

There is a silence. 


“We agreed so perfectly in our dislike of the type of mother’s 
friends—I mean Clare and I did. It seems incredible now, but 
how I dreaded your coming!” 

Faustina smiles. 

“It did not require a conjurer to discovcr that. No, darling, 
do not look pained; I intended no reproach: and we have 
changed all that ”—with a hand-pressure. 

“Tt seems so ungrateful, looking back, to think how I disliked 
you all through that first visit; how I misjudged your views, and 
disbelieved in your aspirations, and hated your short hair parted 
on one side. Even now”—hesitatingly—“I rather regret that 
your example induced mother to adopt the same style of hair- 
dressing.” 

“It may have been my example; it certainly was not my 
precept.” 

“Tf it had not been for my father’s death, and your extra- 
ordinary and most unexpected sympathy and kindness to me at 
the time and afterwards, I dare say we might never have been 
drawn together. Oh, but you were kind!”—her eyes filling. 

“There is no question of kindness where one loves.” 

A short pause. 

“Tf there were anything settled as to my future,” resumes the 
younger girl presently, “whatever it might be, I hope I should be 
able to make up my mind to it; but though it is six months since 
dear father’s death, mother has as yet given no indication of what 
plans she has formed for us.” 

“ No indication ? ”—lifting her eyebrows. 

“Well, no doubt that is the wrong word to use; of course, one 
can see in what direction her bent lies. But I do not quite 
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understand how that is to be combined with forming a home for 
her children.” 

“ Perhaps that does not enter into her scheme.” 

“Do you mean”—her eyes opening wide, as if this idea, 
presented for the first time, had something scaring in it—“ that 
she means to turn us adrift?” 

“ You are all pretty well full-fledged ; I see no great kindness 
in keeping well-grown young birds in a nest too small for them.” 

Then, as the novelty of the idea, too new as yet to take any of 
the pleasant colouring conveyed by her friend’s tone, keeps Althea 
silent, she goes on: 

“Clara has turned, or is turning, herself out. Your brothers, 
with their embryo professions, are hovering on the very edge. 
Fanny, though her wing-feathers may not be quite grown, will 
very soon be fit to fly.” 

Fanny is only seventeen. 

“Oh, there is no cause of fear for Fanny,” with vague in- 
difference. “And I—I am certainly quite full-fledged, but I should 
be glad to have some idea ”—with a slight return of unsteadiness 
in the voice—“ in what direction my first flight is to be made.” 

“Can you have any doubt upon that head?” 

That some affectionate reproach is meant to be conveyed by 
the question is plain from the speaker’s manner, but Althea is 
too preoccupied to observe it. 

“T think that mother must have made up her mind—must 
have some proposal to make to us, or some ultimatum to convey 
—by the gravity with which she asked us all to meet her in the 
library at four o’clock.” 

“Tt is nearly that now, isn’t it?” 

“T can’t tell you with what vague and yet strong dread I look 
forward to her announcement. I have tried to face every possible 
contingency, and yet” She breaks off. 

“Tell me ”—with lenient indulgence as to a sick child—“a 
few of the bugbears you have conjured up. I am not at all afraid 
of not being able to lay them.” 

“ There is not time,” with a feverish glance clockwards; “and 
it would not be worth while, as we shall so soon know the worst.” 

“ Still, it might ease your heart a little.” 

“Though you say that I have outgrown her—and perhaps in 
some ways I have, thanks to you ”—gratefully—“ yet I shall 
miss Clare dreadfully when we are virtually ¢éte-d-téte—mother 
and I; for the boys will be, of course, away, and Fanny is too 
young and unformed to count much. I fear that the radical 
discrepancies between all our tastes and feelings will come out 
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terribly strong. I do not think it can be quite our fault, but we 
have none of us ever been able to get near mother.” 

“She ought never to have married,” replies Faustina gravely ; 
“that was the root-mistake of her life, as it has been of so many 
millions of other women. Now that she has regained the use of 
her wings—my dear, do not look hurt; I am only putting the 
state of the case before you from her point of view—it remains 
to be seen to what point of the compass she will fly.” 

“ And shall I have to fly with her?” rejoins Althea, with a 
disconsolate intonation. “ Ah, there is the clock striking! Do 
not let us be a minute late "—seizing the hand of her friend and 
pulling her towards the door. 

As they hurry down the stairs, Faustina Bateson and Miss 
Althea Vane meet the other members of the latter’s family, all 
with equal haste converging to the rendezvous, Apparently 
all are as anxious as herself to learn their destiny. Of the two 
boys who, with the superior speed of longer legs, pass them on 
an upper landing, one goes by them without notice. The other, 
and younger, essays a trifling schoolboy pinch on his sister. Of 
the two girls, who also emerge from upper chambers, the taller 
and maturer half holds out her hand, as if encouragingly, to 
Althea, but, seeing her fingers already possessed by Faustina, 
drops it quickly. 

As they reach the door of the library Faustina pauses. 

“Had not I better leave you here, darling? This isa purely 
family matter ’—offering to loosen her clasp. 

*“No, oh no; come with me! I shall want you to give me 
courage.” 

They follow the others, already seating themselves on chairs 
set in a row as if for family prayers, though Mrs. Vane would 
have scorned the simile. The library is a good-sized room—for 
London a large one—dark with the books that climb the walls 
to the ceiling, with the dusk of the eighteenth century wainscot 
and doors, and with the habitual sombreness of a back look-out. 
The books are for the most part old—obviously the accumulations 
of respectable generations—but the litter that covers the large 
writing-table is as obviously new: reports, schedules, books of 
reference, type-written letters, Socialist journals. At this table 
is seated a lady, who, as soon as her ear tells her by the cessation 
of any rustling or footsteps that her audience are arrived, and 
awaiting her, rises, and, turning slowly round, faces them. Were 
it not for a slight condescension in the matter of petticoats, it 
would not be obvious to a stranger that it is not a slender man 
who is preparing to address the little group, so austerely 
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masculine is the just-gray-touched thick short hair parted on 
one side, the coat, the tie, the waistcoat. This widow might at 
a pinch, and behind a table which would conceal the degradation 
of the female skirt, well pass for a little widower. She stands for 
a second silent, not collecting herself, or seeking womanly words 
or modes of expression, since, when it does come, her speech flows 
with perfect round fluency, but calmly eyeing the row of young 
people before her. Her hands are lightly clasped in front of her ; 
nor does she need to eke out her easy oratory by any of the 
awkward and anguished gestures with which the ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon, when forced on to his unwilling legs, tries to ease the 
birth-pangs of his still-born fancy. Still quietly meeting her 
hearers’ anxious eyes with her own cool, steely-gray ones, she 
begins : 

“T have asked you to meet me here to-day because I thought 
it simpler to tell you all collectively what otherwise I should 
have to communicate to each separately. This day is a day of 
crisis in all our lives.” She pauses a moment; evidently from 
no difficulty in proceeding, but with a calculated intention of 
letting these few preparatory words have time to sink into the 
soil of her hearers’ minds. ‘ You have known—dimly, perhaps, 
and vaguely, for I have never explained them categorically to 
you, knowing with what an absolute want of sympathy they 
would have been met—the aims and aspirations of my life, and 
how entirely they have hitherto been frustrated by ”—a slight 
and telling hiatus—“ circumstances.” Althea has put up her 
handkerchief to her mouth. A sob is rising in her throat at this, 
to all her children, very apparent allusion to their father. “The 
time is now come when I am at liberty to obey the call which has 
for many years been ringing in my ears!” Another effective 
pause. ‘To some of you, perhaps”—her eye rests for an instant 
doubtfully on Althea—‘ may have come a glimmer of comprehen- 
sion of what my enforced disregarding of that call has cost me, 
but on this branch of the subject it is needless to dwell. I have 
only briefly to indicate to you my scheme for the future.” A 
tiny rustle of expectation, a caught-in breath, tell with what 
eager attention the little audience is listening. “It is probably 
unknown to you all”—an irrepressible, though very slight and 
governed, intonation, as of contempt—“ thut within the last few 
months a band of women thinkers and workers has collected 
together, and formed itself into a society, whose object and aim 
is ‘the redressing of the balance,’ the balance as between man 
and woman, as between rich and poor, as between the treader- 
down and the trodden.’ She is not looking at her children now, 
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but out into the unseen future of battle with a lightening eye. 
“You may object ”—with a calling back of her attention to the 
row of forgotten faces before her—‘‘ that in such a society there 
is nothing novel; that a hundred such have, within the last few 
years of awakening out of sleep, sprung into being; and I am 
quite willing to grant it. That which differentiates this society 
from all others is, firstly, that it applies itself, not to any one 
branch of the subject, but to the whole colossal body of it, to 
the redressing of the balance as between every wronger and 
every wronged, in each stratum of society, in each nationality, 
and in every quarter of the globe; and, secondly—which is 
perhaps a necessary corollary—that it demands, and will take 
nothing less, the whole being, the entire life, with no reservations 
—the soul, body, heart, and energies of each of its members. I 
—and it is with a deep sense of pride, and a trembling con- 
sciousness of the responsibility attached to so great an office, 
that I make the statement—have been offered the presidency of 
this society.” 

She stops, not because her theme or her breath are exhausted, 
but as if to give time and opportunity for any challenge of, or 
objection to, her purpose that may be offered. None such comes. 
It is received in total silence—-without even the faint expectant 
rustle that had accompanied her opening sentences. She 
proceeds : 

“It must be apparent to the meanest capacity ”—each of the 
speaker’s five sons and daughters has the impression that the 
superlative adjective is applied with a special sense of its fitness 
to him or her self—“ that the carrying out of such a scheme as I 
have sketched is incompatible with the cares and duties of family 
life. For those cares, those duties, I have never been endowed 
with any special aptitudes. Yet to those cares, those duties, has 
been already sacrificed what must prove far more than half of an 
existence, destined, as I think—ihough here you will probably, 
nay, certainly, not be in accord with me—to higher and broader 


Once again her lifted eye lightens, and for a second a well- 
checked yet visible emotion hinders her clear and ready utterance. 

“During the past years many women might have ordered 
dinners and arranged social engagements better than I; few— 
comparatively few— women have, as I believe, ever been so 
penetrated with the pity of humanity !” 

Her voice sinks a little, weighed down by no counterfeit 
feeling, but in the next sentence, rises again alertly, as if borne 
upwards on glad wings. 
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“The course of time, the chain of circumstances, have enabled 
me at length to throw the reins on the neck of that pity! No 
trammelling lesser duty any longer hinders me; and since, as I 
have pointed out to you, the major part of my life has been, in 
respect to what is its main import, already wasted, you will 
readily comprehend that I have no time to lose. I am resolved” 
—clasping her hands tightly together—“ to set sail at once upon 
that noble voyage which, but for the clogging, petty impediments 
of domestic life, I should have embarked upon twenty-five years 
ago.” 

Her lips close, and her eyes meet in calm and determined 
challenge those of ber hearers. To that challenge not one of 
those hearers rises, though it is plain that each of them accepts it 
in a different way. The elder son throughout the interview has 
kept his eyes resolutely fixed on the carpet, as if by no other 
method could he enough convey his utter disapproval of, and 
protest against, the whole proceeding. The younger is looking 
at his mother with a puzzled, schoolboy stare; Clare is turning 
her engagement ring round upon her finger, as if only by holding 
on tight to the happy fact that it symbolizes can she endure the 
painfulness of the present ordeal. Althea has snatched her hand 
from Faustina’s strenuous clasp to hide the cruel quiver that is 
eonvulsing all her lower face, and Fanny is undisguisedly 
whimpering. Seeing that the pause which she has made in order 
to give her audience an opportunity for question or objection is not 
likely to be used for that purpose, Mrs. Vane presently resumes : 

“During the years of our reciprocal relations I have done my 
duty by you according to my lights. If I have lavished fewer 
caresses upon you than other mothers, I have laboured harder 
than most to impart to you that habit of mind, that mode of 
regarding life, which are more valuable than any endearments. 
That I have failed to inoculate you with my ideas is due partly to 
a fundamental difference in nature between us, but chiefly to the 
existence of a strongly antagonistic influence entirely outweighing 
and rendering nugatory mine. That influence no longer exists” 
—a slight, decorous lowering of her voice notifies, if any such 
notification were needed, that the allusion is once again to her 
late husband—“ but its effect remains. I would fain have led all 
or any of you in the path I purpose to tread—the only path that 
seems to me to be really worth treading—but since this was not 
to be, our ways must part. The life which I have bound myself 
to lead is one that will not admit of a settled home. It will 
entail much moving from place to place, much public speaking ” 
—a slight writhe on the part of the down-faced elder son—“ an 
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entire freedom from the ties of family life. Those ties I have, as 
I believe, now a full right to resign. Three of you, Edward, 
Clare, and Althea, are of age, and therefore legally competent to 
the conduct of your own affairs, Fanny and Thomas are still 
minors, and, since your father died intestate, you are aware that 
their guardianship devolved on me. That guardianship I have 
determined to resign to their eldest brother. He, with the 
professional aid of Mr. Wills, will be able to arrange their future 
in a manner much more consonant to the collective wishes of their 
family than I could do. I have only to add that I hope we shall 
part with reciprocal goodwill”—there is, or Althea fancies it, a 
very faint human quiver in the metallic voice at the utterance of 
the wish—“as those who respect each other’s aims, even while 
unable to share them. I earnestly hope that you will all prosper 
in your several roads. Clare has chosen the beaten track, the 
well-worn track of man’s hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Althea has not yet made that election. Perhaps she never will” 
—with a slender tinge of hope in the intonation. “If she does 
not, if the progress of time, and the development of mind and 
heart that it brings, lead her to feel the pity of humanity more 
strongly within her than the desire for selfish, individual 
happiness, I need not say with what welcome we shall receive her 
into our ranks. I need not detain you any longer.” 

She bows her head slightly, and turns again to her loaded 
writing-table as they file out. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue young people troop up to the drawing-room silently together. 
Faustina enters it with them, perhaps concluding legitimately 
that Althea’s invitation to support her in the crucial interview 
extends to the discussion that is to follow it; perhaps guided by a 
curiosity stronger than her manners. It looks at first as if that 
curiosity were likely to pass unsatisfied, since for some moments 
none of the repudiated family seem capable of expressing, or, at 
all events, inclined to express, their opinions upon the just past 
interview. 

It is the youngest who at last breaks the spell. Thomas, the 
Etonian, speaks: ‘So she has chucked us all!” 

The elder son has been leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
with his back to his kindred. 

“Our mother has, at all events, the merit of dotting her 7’s and 
crossing her ?’s.” 
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As he speaks he wheels round, and discovers the fact, before 
unsuspected by him, of the presence of Miss Bateson. The dis- 
pleased surprise which that discovery engenders in his already 
gloomy young eye must be patent enough to its object. 

But she finds it convenient not to see it, and sits tight until a 
stronger, yet gentler, lever dislodges her. 

“Tf,” says Clare, speaking for the first time, “ we have to discuss 
mother’s actions, and I do not see how it is to be avoided, I think 
it ought to be quite among ourselves.” 

The voice is very gentle, but there can be no mistake as to the 
intended application of the words; and a slight colour comes into 
Faustina’s handsome olive cheek. 

“The house is to be cleared of strangers,” she says, rising and 
moving to the door, with a half-laugh; “I am sorry that I am 
thought to come under that head.” 

A deeper stain than that which had only just tinged her friend’s 
face dyes Althea’s. 

“ You might have let her stay; she is quite like one of us.” 

Clare does not retort, but emphatic disclaimers come from the 
masculine members of the family—‘ Speak for yourself!” and “I 
cannot say that I regard her in that light.” 

As for Fanny, her mood is still watery, and, like Clymene, the 
tenderest-spirited of Keats’ Titans, she “ sobs among her tangled 
hair.” 

“T was afraid that there was some unpleasant surprise in store 
for us; but I did not expect quite such a clean sweep,” says Clare, 
moved, but not disordered like her junior. ‘“ Fanny dear, do stop 
crying! We must make the best of it.” 

“It is all very well for you to talk,” replies Fanny, attempting 
no compliance with her sister’s request, “who have nothing to 
make the best of !—good husband, nice house, waiting for you. 
But what 7s to become of Althea and me?” 

“ As to Althea, that is her own affair,” says the elder brother, 
with a noticeable dryness in his tone. “But as far as you are 
concerned, Fanny, you need not be afraid but that you will be 
looked after.” 

The latter clause is very kindly spoken, albeit a dash of new young 
authority tinges the vexation of his voice. Nearly all men feel 
kindly towards Fanny, who is a very pleasant little object to the 
eye, and who possesses the gift—more valuable to a woman than 
any wisdom of her owu—that of making every man she speaks to 
feel wise. She now puts out her hand confidingly to Edward, and 
Says : 

“ But I cannot go and live with you at Chiist Church!” 


=~ 
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The schoolboy gives a chuckle, presumably at the idea of his 
sister in cap and gown; but the feeling of the little assembly is 
so distinctly anti-mirthful that he gets red and strangles it. 

In all their minds, with the exception, perhaps, of the boy, is 
oppressively present the memory of that day, six months ago, when 
Edward had been wired for from Oxford, and Thomas from Eton, 
and they had all—coming straight from their father’s death-bed 
—assembled in this very room. The only difference seems to be 
that then the blinds had been drawn down, and that now they 
are drawn up; but so dark is the London day that the change in 
this respect is not very perceptible. The likeness forces a few 
low, moved words from Clare. 

“Oh, how he would have hated it!” 

For the last hour Althea had at intervals been struggling with 
almost uncheckable sobs: but the sight of Fanny’s facile tears 
seems to have dried her deeper-fountained ones, and she gives in 
answer only a little melancholy nod of assent. 

“Tf she would but have waited a little—waited till these two 
young ones were grown up,” says Edward, turning round again to 
resume his former position facing the fire, with his elbow on the 
mantelpiece, as if not wishing his family to suspect how much 
Clare’s putting into words his own regrets has upset him. 

“She would have lost six years,” says Althea, speaking for the 
first time. ‘“ We must try to look at things from her point of 
view; as she said she has no time to lose.” 

“It depends upon what one’s definition of lost time is,” rejoins 
he coldly. ‘ Yours and mine would probably differ.” 

His tone—for they had once been allies—stings her into another 
painful flush, 

“As you know, I have never had any sympathy with mother’s 
views. Until to-day -f 

But he interrupts her impatiently, as if advocacy, however 
slight, of their parent’s extravagances is more than, in the present 
state of his temper and feelings, he can bear. 

“It is not of much use discussing her views or our opinions of 
them, which are sure to be pretty well at variance.” 

‘Whatever happens, do not let us squabble among ourselves! ” 
cries Clare, laying one hand on Althea’s shoulder, and holding out 
the other pacifyingly in the direction—since he is too far off to be 
reached by touch—of Edward. ‘“ We may differ—I am afraid that 
there is no help for that—but there is no earthly reason why we 
should not all be friends,” 

“T am afraid that there is every reason,” returns the young man, 
with stubborn bitterness. “Elements of dissension besides those 
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with which Nature has endowed us have been imported into the 
family by one of us, but it is no use discussing that subject now; 
it would be mere waste of time. Such of us as agree had better 
talk over our plans quietly together, when we have the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“You shall have it now ! ” says Althea, growing scarlet, getting 
quickly up and walking towards the door. ‘ You again wish the 
house to be cleared of strangers”—quoting what had been her 
friend’s parting words—“ perhaps when I am gone you will think 
it sufficiently purged !” 

Nor do all Clare’s entreaties—Althea’s ear tells her that no 
other voice joins in her petition—avail todetainher. But, though 
it is in the cause of friendship that she is a sufferer, she does not 
immediately seek the society of the bone of contention. It is in 
the retirement of her own third-story bedroom that her sister, 
coming, after the lapse of more than an hour, in search of her, 
finds her. 

“ Are you alone? May I come in?” 

“Come in.” 


Clare enters, casting a quick look round the room as she does 
80. 


Althea laughs, a little bitterly, recognising its apprehensive 
quality. 

“You need not be afraid. My apartment is not polluted by the 
presence of poor Faustina !” 

“ Poor Faustina! That is the last epithet I should think of 
applying to her.” 

“Ts it? Well, have you come to tell me how satisfactorily you 
all arranged your future, after you had turned me out?” 

“ We did not turn you out; you turned yourself out.” 

“T think I had a tolerably distinct hint to stay away.” 

“Poor old Edward!” says Clare, with a compassionate in- 
flection ; “he is sore and hurt. You must make allowances for 
him.” 

“ Poor Edward! I think the epithet quite as much misapplied 
to him as to Faustina.” 

“ We will not apply it to either of them, then; we will abstain 
from epithets altogether ; they are generally misfits.” 

“T know that I am very cross ”—contritely, and with a breaking 
voice—“ but it is hard to have every man’s hand against me! 
I am not used to it.” 

“No one’s hand is against you. To prove it, I have come to 
make you a proposal.” 

“ From Edward ?” 
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** No, from myself.” 

Clare has sat down on the end of her sister’s bed, a smile of 
anticipated pleasure in the pleasure she is about to give lighting 
into beauty a face which in general does not rise above comeli- 
ness. 

A slight answering glow of vague hope illumines Althea’s 
prettier features. 

“T have come to suggest that you should live with us—with 
me and William.” 

“With you and William! Why, he hates the sight of 
me!” 

“He does nothing of the kind; he is far too good to hate 
anyone.” 

“ Well, I do not know what a good man does instead of hating, 
but whatever it is, William does that. He would never hear of 
your plan.” 

“ He has heard of it. He came in five minutes after you left 
us, and he—he is delighted at the idea!”—with a slightly 
faltering voice. 

Althea’s face is an expressive one, and at this statement it 
assumes a look of such extreme incredulity that they both laugh 
a little. 

“He would be away at the Stock Exchange most of the day,” 
pursues William’s betrothed, with an heroic assumption of thinking 
this a subject for congratulation; “and you and I have always 
pulled together perfectly until Faus—until just lately, and even 
now, since we know the few subjects on which we differ, we might 
easily agree to avoid them.” 

“ And Fanny?” 

“Fanny thinks she would like to go to Paris for two years to 
Madame Sarrasin, to study at the Conservatoire, and Edward sees 
no objection.” 

There is a pause. In the shifty firelight—hitherto the 
room’s only illumination—the expression of the younger sister’s 
face is but imperfectly to be deciphered, and the elder one, 
impatient to read it, turns the button of the electric light. It is 
a very uncertain April countenance that the sudden shock of hard 
radiance reveals. 

“T should be the fifth wheel of the coach,” and, a minute 
later: ‘“ Double-actioned establishments scarcely ever answer.” 
But there is a sound of semi-yielding in her voice. 

** You—you had not made any other plan, I suppose ?” 

“How could 1? The whole thing was sprung upon us as such 
a surprise.” 
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“T thought—I imagined that you might have had some project 
proposed to you by—another person.” 

“ By Faustina ?” 

vt 

Althea shakes her head. 

“T have not seen her since she, like me ’—with a slight return 
of bitterness—“ was requested to efface herself.” 

Clare gives a sigh, which she tries to make not too patently 
one of satisfaction. If it contains any other ingredient, she 
endeavours with equal loyalty to suppress that. 

“It is very good and unselfish, and like you, to propose what 
must be such a sacrifice to you,” says Althea in an affectionate, 
moved voice. ‘Such a sacrifice as the continual presence of any 
third person, were it an angel from heaven, must entail upon a 
_ newly-married couple who like each other.” 
| Perhaps this sentiment finds some echo in the bosom of the 
person addressed, for she rather kindly evades than absolutely 
contradicts it. 

_ “IT dare say you will not trouble us long. I dare say before a 
year is over you will be a newly-married couple, or, rather ”— 
. laughing—“ half one, yourself.” 

“T shall never marry. You know that I have a horror of it.” 

“TI know”—reddening with a nearer approach to real anger 
than her placid, smooth face often shows—“ that of late you have 
chosen to say so, and I also know to what influence to attribute 
it; but when once you have got away from that influence——” 

“T have no wish ”—with a complexion quite as heightened as 
her sister’s—“‘ to get away from it, since it is far the noblest I 
have ever known.” 

“We must be talking at cross-purposes,” says Clare, her tone 
changing from its unwonted ire to one of apprehensive distress. 
“A moment ago I thought that you had all but consented to 
come to us—to William and me!” 

“ How would that remove me from her influence? You will 
live in London, and Faustina’s work must always keep her here.” 

“But you do not suppose”—she breaks off, and after an 
ominous pause, goes on more deliberately: “you must see that I 
could not possibly ask William to admit into his house a person 
whom he dislikes and disapproves as much as he does Miss 
Bateson.” 

“And you must see”—with a crimson face, and in a key 
trembling between indignation and pain—“ that you could not 
possibly ask me to live in a house which shuts its door upon my 
dearest and most valued friend.” 
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“You might see her, of course, if you chose, at other places. I 
need not say that neither William nor I would put any hindrance 
in the way of your doing that, however much we might dislike it.” 

Althea shakes her head. 

“The very fact of knowing that we differed upon so vital a 
subject——” 

“ Vital?” 

“To me, vital—would be a perennial source of dissension 
between us. No, Clare”—with a sad, fixed dignity—“I fully 
recognise the generosity that dictated your offer, but it would not 
be for the happiness of either of us that I should accept it.” 

“You are given the choice between Faustina and me,” says 
Clare, in a profoundly hurt voice, “and you choose Faustina.” 

The irrepressible, or, at all events, unrepressed, contempt 
which mingles with the wounded feeling of her tone stings Althea 
into prompt rejoinder. 

“Much as you dislike her, you would not have a very high 
opinion of me if I were willing to throw over one who has cut 
herself adrift from every natural tie in order to devote herself to 
what she thinks—to what everyone must think—the higher 
claims.” 

“That is her own version,” replies Clare, in a tone whose 
unaffected disgust pierces through the habitual suave moderation 
of her voice. ‘ Other people say that she left home because she 
was kicked out—that is, because she could not get on with any 
one member of her family.” 

“Tf one falls so low as to listen to what ‘ other people’ say——” 
cries Althea, championship lifting her voice into a pitch several 
keys higher than its natural one. 

What the other limb of her sentence would have been does not 
appear, since it is amputated by the opening of the door and the 
insertion of a dark head. 

“My own darling, what has become of you? I have been 
searching for you everywhere! Have you, too, been turned out 
b a. 

"te speech breaks off as short—on catching sight of Clare—as 
her “own darling’s” had done, and they all for a moment or two 
look at each other with uncomfortable scarlet faces; that is to 
say, two of the faces are scarlet, the third keeps its cool sallow 
untinged. Clare cuts the disagreeable knot by going, simply 
saying to Althea in a lowered voice, which implies that she would 
fain exclude Faustina from being co-hearer of her speech : 

“Tf you alter your mind, as I think and hope you will, you 
have only to let us know.” 
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The door closes. 

“What are you to alter your mind about?” asks Faustina, in 
a voice of tender curiosity; “ or”—seeing that Althea hesitates 
—* is it something that you have been forbidden to tell me? If 
so, of course do not think of answering.” 

“It is no secret. I am sure Clare would not mind your 
hearing. She has been asking me to live with her and William.” 

“« And you have accepted ?” 

‘‘No; I have refused.” 

Miss Bateson gives a sigh of perhaps rather ostentatious relief. 
“ How wise!” 

“Was it wise?” asks the other, half sadly, the advantages of 
the proposed plan having begun to loom large upon her from the 
moment she had rejected it. ‘I should have had love and 
warmth and family life, which, after all, are three good 
things.” 

“Love and warmth in larger measure are waiting you else- 
where, if you will only take them; and as to family life, it is 
generally more of a hamperer than a help.” 

“ You found it so, did not you?” says Althea, wishing that the 
picture called up by her sister’s words of Miss Bateson being 
pitchforked from under her family roof-tree by the combined 
efforts of her relatives did not present itself so vividly before her 
mind’s eye as she speaks. “And mother—that has certainly 
been her experience. How well she spoke! I felt as if I had 
never understood her before. The pity of humanity! Yes, that 
ought to be a lever strong enough to uproot one from any 
surrounding. Sometimes I have half a mind to join her.” 

“ You would be in her way,” replies Faustina hastily; “she 
does not want you. Enthusiasts like her can work only on their 
own lines; and her lines are not yours.” 

“T do not quite know what my line is ”—dejectedly—“ except 
to be de trop, and at a loose end.” 

“You are feeling very lonely, dearest,” says Faustina, in an 
excessively kind voice; and, with suitable action: ‘ You must 
remember that it is the inevitable result of having out-grown 
your surroundings.” 

“T suppose there may be something in that,” replies Althea, 
but with not much of the elation which the acceptance of so 
flattering a hypothesis might imply. 

“Since it is I that have caused you the pain of feeling that 
your sheath is too tight for you—and it cs a painful process; 
development, growth often are—will not you let me apply the 
remedy?” 
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“ What remedy ?” 

“T have robbed you of a home. Do you imagine that I am 
ignorant that it is on account of your beautiful loyalty to me that 
your family have turned their backs upon you?” 

“ But they have not turned their backs.” 

“They have made it a condition of their countenance that you 
should renounce me. I know that as well as if you had told me 
in sO many words.” 

This is so nearly the truth that Althea is silent. 

“T have been the means of robbing you of one home; may not 
I”—sinking her voice, which has a quite un-put-on tremble in it 
—“mayn’t I offer you another—a very different one in point of 
luxury—but, as you have often told me, the essentials of life are 
what you care about—you do not mind the trappings?” 

“T am absolutely indifferent to them.” 

“T knew it”—in a tone of triumph. “Then, will you come 
and live with me? share a home where there may not be a great 
many silver spoons ”—laughing—* but where work and aspira- 
tion and love will certainly not be lacking ?” 

A flush of gratitude and half-frightened pleasure rushes over 
Althea’s face. 

“Do you mean live with you in the slums at Notting Hill? 
Oh, how often I have thought of the tales you have told me of 
your experiences there! Of the people sitting out all night upon 
their doorsteps in summer because they could not face the vermin 
in their hideous beds! Do you really think me worthy and able 
to share that noble life?” 

Faustina changes countenance slightly. 

“No, no; I was not contemplating that. That was merely a 
phase through which I happened to be passing. I had to live 
there for a while, because—because—in fact, because I was 
getting up the subject of the Housing of the Working Classes. 
But”—seeing the illumined countenance before her darken and 
shade into disappointment—“do not be afraid! It will be the 
same picture, only seen at a different angle. We can serve the 
Cause, ows Cause, the Cause of Humanity, better just now in a 
Chelsea flat than in a Notting Hill lodging-house.” 

“Can we?”—brightening again—“ but ”—with a relapse into 
cloudiness—“ I thought that another friend shared your life— 
lived with you?” 

“We have agreed to part,” replies Faustina gravely; “for 
some time we have been developing in opposite directions; she 
differs from me diametrically upon the employment of Infant 
Labour. No, darling”—with solemn tenderness—“ if you bless 
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my home with your sweet presence, your sovereignty over my 
heart will be absolutely unshared.” 
Althea is silent, looking on the ground, while her face quivers. 
“T am sure I do not know what you see in me.” 


Cuaprer III. 


‘Te house is to be sold—the good solid family house—which, 
though since its eighteenth-century birth it has seen the senseless 
tide of fashion set westwards from it, is still modish enough to 
suit any but a very much up-to-date appetite. Some of its 
neighbours in the street are pointed out as having been the 
dwelling-places of illustrious persons; and itself, strong and 
stout, with its Adams garlanded walls, and its Sheraton chimney- 
pieces, faces the world as healthily as when first it left the hands 
of the conscientious masons who built it. It has been the nucleus 
of the whole family life of the Vanes—the birthplace of the 
children, the point towards which all their school thoughts have 
set, and whence they have gone forth joyfully to the pantomime, 
and tearfully to the dentist; in one room of which Clare had first 
heard her William declare his love, with a clumsiness which might 
have reassured her as to his ever having done it before, and in 
another of which Althea, kneeling, as at a Holy Sacrament, 
had received the last faint, fond look from her dying father’s 
eyes. 

And now it is to come to the hammer! 

Even were it not so much too large fur the occupancy of a 
single man, the Death Duties, imposed by a beneficent Legislature 
to make us presumably cling to life even more tightly than we 
have hitherto done, would render it quite impossible for Edward 
to inhabit the home of his fathers. 

Its sale is to be preceded by that of its furniture, and the last 
weeks passed under its roof by the family that has so long lived 
in it are spent in all the ineffable discomfort of deciding what is 
to be kept and what abandoned ; in allotting to each member their 
several possessions; and in seeing dislodged from their ancient 
places dumb objects which have been landmarks in all their 
lives. 

By the end of a month they are all intolerably sad, dusty, and 
covered with hay. 

Mrs. Vane has departed early, taking with her but few house- 
hold goods, since she does not contemplate ever again having a 
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fixed roof-tree—departed before the last ceremony in the Vane 
family which the solid old mansion is to father—the marriage of 
Clare. 

Since it is well known to her children that the abolishment of 
that institution is one of their mother’s Blue Roses, and that if 
people must enter into that iniquitous contract her opinion is 
decidedly in favour of their doing so at a registry-office, those 
children do not deplore her absence. Clare and William have a 
commonplace preference for church and psalms and “The Voice 
that breathed o’er Eden.” 

“One may as well have it decently done, since one has a 
wedding only once in one’s life.” 

To which Thomas, a third time summoned from Eton for a 
family function, has humorously responded that “this is not a 
sanguine view to take, and that if luck is on her side she may 
have several !” 

Thomas has not shared the dismantling work, which has told 
so heavily upon his relatives’ spirits; nor does he share their 
gloom, since, indeed, it is almost as difficult to be sad at the 
beginning of life as it is to be gay at the end. It is rare that the 
grief of the young for the old survives “the flowers in their caps.” 
The wnwise old recognise it with bitterness. The wise accept 
with a pang of patient pain the ruthless, yet salutary, order of 
Nature. 

Fanny, it is true, goes on crying intermittently through the 
last weeks; but in her case that does not prove much. She 
always likes crying; it is the solution of all her difficulties. 
Damp and easy they flow away and no one has the heart to stop 
them. 

In the honest hard work of those final days, the bodily fatigue, 
the pulling of heart-strings in common over the dislodged relics 
of dead childhood, the differences that had risen so mountain- 
high flatten themselves into plains. Edward has made calls upon 
Althea’s memory over battered toy and eviscerated picture-book 
for recollections of departed wars, iniquities, and junkets, and 
that memory has never failed to answer to the demands made 
upon it. But, unfortunately, it is not through adjustment of 
their differences, but simply by a judicious silence about them—a 
truce of God—that this holy calm has been arrived at. It has 
doubtless been aided by the temporary disappearance from the 
scene of Faustina, who, being no fool—and, indeed, she would 
have been a fool of quite phenomenal proportions if she had failed 
to do so—having noticed that she has no longer any foothold in 
the house, has for the moment effaced herself. 
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What the eye does not see, the heart does not feel; and 
possibly the sanguine young Vanes, with wishes very much father 
to their thoughts, believe for a short halcyon interval that her 
disappearance is final. They are undeceived. On the eve of the 
marriage, after a long day’s labour, they are resting in the library 
—the only sitting-room still habitable, since it is to receive Clare’s 
few wedding guests. Though some of her relatives have offered 
her their houses, and others have suggested a hotel, she has clung 
pertinaciously to the resolution to go forth to her new life from 
the old doors. 

“T should not feel married if I were not married from 
here!” 

The family, wearied as they are, will go out presently to dine at 
a restaurant, their kitchen staff being almost wholly dismissed ; 
and meanwhile they are all together, and feeling very kind and 
fond towards each other. This attitude of mind is, however, not 
destined to be a lasting one. 

“To think that this is the last evening we shall ever sit in this 
jolly old room!” says Thomas, setting down his teacup, and 
casting an eye irrepressibly jovial even while uttering this pensive 
ejaculation along the emptied bookshelves. 

It is what they have all been feeling far too deeply to give it 
voice; and the sense of how unsafe in the present tender state of 
the family spirits is the topic, evidently hurries Edward into 
another, though kindred, subject. 

“Thee, did you ever find that second volume of Pennant’s 
‘London’ ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Someone must have borrowed it.” 

“Or stolen? People are so dishonest about books.” 

“Tt was almost too bulky to steal.” 

The subjects drops ; both Edward and Althea have too keen a 
memory, and are both too conscious of each other’s thoughts of 
the long-ago Sunday evenings when to have Pennant’s ‘ London’ 
taken from its shelf, and its interleaved pictures explained by 
their father, had been one of childhood’s dearest treats, to find the 
theme any safer than the previous one. The father is dead and 
the book is lost. Brother and sister strangle a sigh; but again 
each divines the other, as their two pair of eyes, meeting in sad 
and affectionate understanding, testify. 

“By this time to-morrow we shall be scattered to the ends of 
the earth!” resumes Thomas. 


He is too young to remember the Pennant Sunday evenings, 
nor suspects the emotion working in his seniors. 
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“Tt is rather a bold metaphor to call Eton and Oxford the ends 
of the earth,” answers Clare, laughing tremulously. 

“ By-the-bye,” continues the boy, turning abruptly towards his 
second sister, “ where are you going to scatter to, Thee?” 

It is a case of the rushing fool clearing a way for cautious 
angels. How the cautious angels hold their breaths! It is a 
query they have all wished to put, and all shrink from putting 
That there is also a shrinking from answering in the person 
addressed is made evident by the unnecessarily long pause before 
she opens her mouth. 

“T am not going to scatter anywhere.” 

“You are going to stay in London?” 

“Yes.” 

The monosyllable stands quite alone, and is evidently intended 
to remain in its isolation. The rest of the family—despite the 
itch of angry curiosity that is beginning to irritate them—would 
probably leave it so; but once again the schoolboy cat pulls the 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

“Who is goingjto put you up? Aunt Lavinia?” 

“No.” 

“The De la Poers ? ” 

* No.” 

“Where are you going then?” 

Direct, and consequently easily answered, as this inquiry 
would seem, it remains unresponded to long enough to have time 
for a derisive successor to trip up its heels. 

“Have you taken an arch under Waterloo Bridge?” 

Perhaps the young jeer in his tone gives the needed spur to 
Althea’s speech. 

“No; I have not. I have taken half a flat—half Fausti—half 
Miss Bateson’s flat in Chelsea.” 

If they had been questioned afterwards, all the family would 
have asseverated that they had expected nothing less; yet for a 
full two minutes after the shell has burst there is a generally felt 
sense of aghastness in the air. To the person who has thrown 
the bomb it is the most acutely perceptible. 

“What jolly fun for you!” says Thomas, getting, as usual, 
speediest possession of his powers of speech. “I wish you joy of 
it, and her!” 

He turns on his heel as he speaks, and makes, with disdainful 
haste and noise, for the door. With less noise, but certainly not 
with less disdain, as Althea, with a heart-pang, sharply feels, 
Edward follows. Fanny slides inoffensively, but evidently ac- 
quiescingly, after them. Only Clare remains. 
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“So you are going to carry it out to the bitter end,” she says 
in a cold voice, that yet has plainly an underlying heat be- 
neath it. 

“T do not know what you mean by ‘the bitter end.’” Althea’s 
voice is also cold, and has as much underlying warmth as her 
sister's. “Iam going to adopt what seems to me the best line of 
life now within my reach.” 

“ Better, of course, than a degraded existence with us.” 

The heat is beginning to pierce the thin ice-crust. 

“ You will be much happier leading your ‘ degraded existence,’ 
as you choose to call it, by yourselves.” 

“We shall not be by ourselves. Fanny will be with us.” 

“Fanny!” in uafeigned surprise. “I thought she had decided 
to go to Paris to study at the Conservatoire !” 

“When it came to the point, she found she could not bear to be 
cut adrift from us even fora time. Poor dear Fanny! she has a 
very loving little heart.” 

Clare is much too amiable a woman to have intentionally laid a 
weight upon the pronoun, but to Althea’s ear that expressive 
weight is but too perceptible. She laughs. 

“So my self-sacrifice was wasted! You will be the eternal 
three, after all.” 

Perhaps this idea has already had to be combated by the 
bride-elect, for she winces. 

“Fanny does not count; we can always send her out of the 
room if she is de trop. You know how biddable she is, and 
William likes her.” 

“Yes, William likes her.” 

“It is quite a different thing, of course, from his feeling for 
you. His first thought, as you know, was to have you.” 

“ And who was it planted that first thought in his breast ?”— 
smiling with affectionate scepticism. ‘ You may swear yourself 
black in the face, Clare, but I will never believe that it grew 
there of itself.” 

“T may have suggested it in the first instance, but he took it 
up at once.” 

“ And now he has joyfully laid it down again! ” 

“T know that you never—never of late, that is—can believe in 
any man having a good or kind or noble impulse.” 

“Tam not quite so irrational as to damn one half of creation 
because of the faults and selfishnesses that ages of tyranny and 
the radical viciousness of the present social system have developed 
in them.” 

The whole shape and flavour of this sentence, smacking un- 
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mistakably of the source whence it sprang, make Clare feel so 
angry that, being a woman with a habit of self-control, she does 
not trust herself to speak. Althea is conscious of, and half 
regretful for, having been offensive, yet her next sentence, though 
tricked out as an amende, does not improve matters, 

“TI never doubted the existence of good men in the world. 
Edward is a good man. William is a good, an excellent man, 
according to his lights.” 

“ According to his lights !” 

“Yes, according to his lights. I suppose we must all walk by 
our own.” 

The modified encomium contained in this sentence, and its aroma 
of patronage, have the effect of vanquishing Clare’s sweet temper. 

“And if some of us choose to mistake for light nasty little 
boggy exhalations, we may chance to land our disciples in a 
slough.” 

Althea’s eyes flash. 

“Granting your premise, I had rather be landed in a slough 
while striving after light, than sit contentedly in the darkness on 
dry ground.” 

“Would you? Personally, I see no necessary opposition 
between light and dryness.” 

But the tone of the sentence is out of character with the 
gentle-natured speaker, and she at once drops into a more 
natural key. 

“Ob, how dear father would have hated it! Oh, the blessed 
blindness and deafness of death !” 

A disfiguring pucker of angry pain contracts Althea’s mouth. 

“Tt is unjustifiable, criminal, cruel, to drag in the dead, who 
cannot contradict you, to your aid because you are getting 
worsted in an argument.” 

“T deny that I’m getting worsted. Would not he—can you 
deny that he would have hated it ?—that he would have hated— 
detested her ?” 

The other hesitates a moment; then speaks with the firm 
clearness of assured conviction. 

“Tcan and do deny it. He might have disliked her at first—yes, 
I am almost sure that he would at first—but afterwards, when he 
recognised the real grandeur of her character—under all the 
crust of prejudice that he could not help sharing with people of 
his date, he was so quick to recognise and so generous to allow 
nobility in others—dear, dear father !—he would have rated her 
as highly as I do, and ”—firmly—“I cannot put it more strongly.” 

Clare shakes her head. 
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“As you say, the dead cannot contradict one; and there is no 
use ’—sadly and no longer angrily—“in embittering our last 
talk by assertions and denials of what neither of us can ever now 
prove; but I cannot think that you have chosen well for your 
own happiness.” 

“There ”—with a flush of obstinacy—“ I must differ from you ; 
and even if I did not, will you tell me what better alternative is 
before me? You have been in haste—you and William—to fill 
the place that you offered me in your home.” 

“In haste! ”—wounded—“ why, you positively refused to come 
to us.” 

“T refused because you affixed conditions that no one with a 
spark of honour could have complied with. No”—dropping her 
air of dignity, and speaking with unrepressed excitement—“ that 
is not true. I could not have accepted in any case. I am tired 
of luxury and cotton-wool. I cannot get the cry of the whole 
travailing creation out of my ears. You may detest her, but it 
was Faustina who first made me really hear it.” 

“T do not think one needs a Faustina to make one hear that,” 
replies Clare, with quiet contempt ; but Althea does not hear her. 
She is walking quickly about the room with locked hands and 
luminous eyes. “One has so little time, too, in which to work— 
ten, or often twenty, useless years at the beginning of life, and 
perhaps five or ten helpless ones at the end. Such work to do, 
and only one little life to do it in.” 

“ Only one life! Is that another chapter of Faustina’s gospel ? ” 

“Only one practically—only one that we know anything about, 
or have any control over; and if we are to have thousands— 
thousands ’—throwing out her hands with a gesture of unlimited 
extension—‘“ to have wasted the first is no very good preparation 
for them.” 

“Tam sure I have no wish to make you waste it,” says Clare, 
with a half-remorseful sense of the unascetic brilliancy of her own 
outlook ; “ but I wonder, having these views, that you did not join 
mother in her crusade.” 

“T was half sorry I had not, while she was speaking; she 
looked so inspired. But, no ”—shaking her head—“ she did not 
really want me; and, besides, I—I cannot forget how unhappy 
she made him.” 

“ And you think that this would have made him less unhappy ?” 

“AsI told you before ”—with angry excitement—“ you have 
no right to bring him into the question.” 

“You have yourself just brought him in.” 

This is true, and silences her. 
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“ Well,” says Clare, with a deep sigh, rising as if to depart, “I 
am afraid I may say with Mortimer: 


“*No more of this unprofitable chat!’” 


At this indication of an intention to leave her on the part of 
the last member of her family who had cleaved to her, Althea’s 
loftily-beating heart sinks. Involuntarily she stretches out her 
hand with a childish gesture to pull her sister back by the gown. 

Clare’s doorward-set face turns back, not relentingly, since 
there had never been any touch of hardness in her heart, but with 
affectionate regret. 

“If ever you—I was going to say see the error of your 
ways, but that would be putting it offensively—if ever you see 
reason to change your mind e 

“T will die before I own it.” 
































Che Romantic Side of Montaigne. 


An accomplished writer of the day has left an unfinished 
romance in which he has introduced as characters three notable 
men of the sixteenth century—Ronsard, Montaigne, and Bruno. 
The career of any one of the three might readily lend itself 
to effective romantic treatment, and form the centre of a fascinat- 
ing story, without the writer having to draw largely upon 
his historical imagination. Bruno has himself furnished the 
framework and the dialogue of a historical romance in those 
symposia of his, the scene of which is pitched in the England of 
the spacious days of great Elizabeth, and the threads of the 
political, intellectual, and social intercourse between Scotland 
and France could, without doing violence to historical truth, be 
gathered up in Ronsard. But Montaigne is even more adaptable 
to the purposes of the romance-writer than Ronsard or Bruno. 
Not only was he, on the spiritual side, susceptible to the many 
and varied influences of the time in religion, philosophy, science, 
and art, but he was in closest contact with the social and political 
life of France. It is an erroneous view that pictures him as a 
philosophical recluse who shut himself up in his library before he 
was forty to meditate upon the meaning of life. He was 
emphatically a man of his time, and the dramatic interest of his 
career consists in this, that he abandoned the pursuit of his own 
ideal and retreated to his castle, not pour mieux sauter, but 
because, so far as he cared thenceforth, the field was lost. His 
retirement was a confession that he had no desire to mend the 
time. 

And in the apparent hopelessness of the outlook there was 
some excuse for indifference. It was an era of chaos. Under 
cover of the warring strife of factions, private revenge and 
personal ambition were active in fomentiag crimes innumerable. 
As it has been epigrammatically expressed, one could never be 
certain in those days whether the sunlight in the distance 
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gleamed from the sword or the sickle—whether the smoke rose 
from the stubble or the village steeple. 

On the other hand, the time was also one of new ideas and 
larger outlook. Nor was the civil strife entirely destitute of 
redeeming features. Although fraternal hatred may have been 
the dominant note in the strife between Catholic and Huguenot, 
still there were surely some who were actuated by the loftiest 
motives; there were courageous men and women in all the 
factions; pure-hearted devotion and the masculine virtues had 
not quite forsaken the land. Mr. Stanley Weyman i8 not, we 
hope, mistaken in supposing that there were men as valorous as 
the “gentleman of France” and women as true as the proud lady 
he wooed. 

In the unfinished romance to which reference has already been 
made, Mr. Walter Pater’s theme is rather the inward than the 
outward life of his hero, and we are led to anticipate the solution 
of the plot in the attainment of “peace—the harmony of the 
heart with itself,” and not in any external satisfaction. Such 
being the nature of the story, Ronsard, Montaigne, and Bruno 
appear rather as landing-stages in a spiritual progress than as 
men, While on artistic grounds this may be a justifiable device, 
we do not know but that the object might be equally well served 
by associating the hero of a romance with the real Bruno, the 
real Ronsard, or the real Montaigne, rather than with the 
brilliant epitome of a system or the epigrammatic generalisation 
of a tendency. As a formative force a living personality is 
superior to the abridgment of a book. 

Montaigne lived some fifty-nine years in the world, and, 
although the time during which his essays more or less engaged 
his attention bulks most largely in the eyes of those who never 
tire of their charm, it was not of most importance to Montaigne 
himself. We are sometimes apt to fall into the mistake of 
supposing that because we know many of the details of his life, 
because he confides to us his likes and dislikes, and shares with us 
his speculations on the deeper mysteries of life, that we know 
Montaigne the man. We are told, for example, that he learned 
to lisp in Latin, that while quite young he became familiar with 
Virgil and Ovid, Terence and Plautus, not as writers of school- 
books, but as authors in whom he took a real interest. We know, 
moreover, that while he was versed in the humanities, he could 
never learn to swim, fence, vault or leap; that his only exercise 
was riding, and he could sit in the saddle all day; that he had 
no voice for music, and could not play on any instrument. But 
obviously a man might have all the accomplishments and defects 
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we have mentioned and not be Montaigne or anything like him. 
We do not know a man by reading over a catalogue of his 
accomplishments, or even by mastering a subtle analysis of his 
philosophical opinions. 

We have a hundred estimates of Montaigne the essayist for one 
we have of Montaigne the man. Yet Montaigne the man is a 
subject of great interest. Of his college days, of the French 
student-life of the time, of the scenes in the Guienne Rebellion, 
of which he was a witness, there is much could be teld. How he 
ran the career of folly, “youth at the prow and pleasure at the 
helm,” how he enjoyed to the full the life of that old Paris of 
which he was so fond, we are apt not to see when we regard him 
as an essayist, and nothing else, instead of as a man of the world, 
and a man of the world of that time. We are apt to slur over 
the fact that he was familiar at the Court of the Valois Kings, 
and that he was no stranger in the camp. He was present at 
some of the critical battles and sieges of the period; he saw one 
of the Kings of France who enjoyed his acquaintance killed in a 
tilt; he accompanied another to Lorraine to be present at the 
marriage of the Duke to one of the French princesses; he knew 
and often met Mary, Queen of Scots, at the French Court. 

Talent, according to Goethe, is formed in retirement ; character 
in the active life of the world. Montaigne’s talents were shaped 
under the superintendence of his father, who followed an original 
and sound system of instruction with great success; his character 
was formed in the dissolute society of the Valois Court. But 
happily the fashionable life of old Paris was not the only 
formative influence of his life. Before the years of his youth 
were quite spent he formed that memorable friendship of his 
with Boetie—a friendship which, although its duration was only 
too brief, left a lasting impression on his character. Montaigne 
and Boetie had heard of and liked each other before they actually 
met, and from the moment of their meeting to the death of 
Boetie, six years later, they were the closest and most devoted 
of friends. 

Whether, as has been conjectured, it was the influence of 
Boetie which withdrew Montaigne—who at the date of their first 
meeting was about twenty-four—from his indulgence in the 
pleasures of the capital and the Court, one does not know. 
But beyond question it is impossible to form a true conception 
of the man until we have realised the influence Boetie exercised 
over him. For Boetie is one of the most attractive characters 
of the time, a man of real genius, and the Frenchman perhaps 
who had it in him to evolve order out of the chaos of civil and 
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religious strife. He was a born leader of reform and a foe of 
despotism long before the Revolution was dreamt of. What 
manner of man he was we may gather from sentiments like these, 
to which he gave expression in a treatise written in his early 
youth :— 

“Let us give them (despots) nothing, and they will dry up and die like 
trees, the roots of which are deprived of nourishment.” 

“ You sow your fruits that he may ravage them; you furnish and fill 
your houses that he may have something to steal; you bring up your 
daughters that he may slake his luxury; you bring up your sons that he 
may take them to be butchered in the wars, to be the ministers of his 
avarice, the executors of his vengeance; you disfigure your forms by 


labour that he may cocker himself in delight and wallow in nasty and 
disgusting pleasures.” 


To understand Montaigne, we must remember that the man 
who entertained notions like these was his dearest friend; that 
he was devoted to him as he never was to any one else in the 
world ; that their souls “mixed and melted into one another so 
completely that there was no trace of the join left.” Indeed, 
this friendship was the great fact of Montaigne’s life. 

Had Boetie only lived, how different might the life of Montaigne 
have been! Perhaps there would have been no Essays, but in 
their stead something which, excellent though it might have 
been, would have given the world less delight. Or quite as 
likely he would have been known in conjunction with his friend 
as a great statesman, one of the makers of a better and more 
prosperous France than the world has yet seen. What a chance 
for France if she had had a man like Boetie at the helm in those 
critical years! But such was not to be, and at one time France 
seemed on the point of losing not only Boetie but Montaigne also. 

Gaston de Latour in Mr. Walter Pater’s story mounts the tower 
at Chartres, and looks over “the south-west country of peach- 
blossom and vine which sometimes decoyed his thoughts towards 
the sea and beyond it to ‘that new world of the Indies,’ which 
was held to explain a certain softness in the air from that 
quarter.” 

Boetie and Montaigne in their time turned their eyes to the 
sea with other thoughts than Gaston’s. For when confusion and 
discord appeared to be coming to a height, that young apostle of 
liberty proposed to his friend that they should together bid a long 
adieu to their native land and seek a new home on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


“ Doubtless,” he wrote to Montaigne and his friend Belot, “the gods, 
when they resolved to devastate Europe by war, and changed the aspect 
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of our fields deserted by labourers, prepared a new world for the people 
to tly to; and this is the world which now in this age has risen out of the 
sea. There we are told the earth shows scarcely any sign of inhabitants ; 
the light soil waits for the crooked plough, and having as yet produced 
nothing, asks for cultivation. There boundless fields acknowledge the 
first-comer as lord, and become the property of the man who tills them. 
There lies our path! Out with the sail and the oar! From that distant 
shore I shall not see, despairing, thy agony, O France! I shall not see 
thee throw up thy arms tothe angry gods! There, far from civil war, I 
will choose an abiding-place, and as a stranger will cultivate my humble 
domains. There, with you, oh, my friends, whatever place be allotted to 
me, I will take refuge from my country’s ruin.” 


** While he was under the spell of his friend we can well believe 
that Montaigne was infected by his heroic mood, and that he 
would have been ready with him to work out his destiny in 
exile. The essayist is apparently as far removed as we can 
possibly conceive from our Pilgrim Fathers in thought and 
feeling. Yet nearly a century before them he may have seriously 
contemplated expatriation for reasons similar to those which 
actuated them. The new world with its aborigines, who were 
reported to be without magistrates and without law, and yet 
to live more happily, honestly, and regularly than civilised 
Frenchmen, always commanded his curiosity and admiration. A 
state of nature was, to his mind, a state of happiness. Boetie’s 
exhortations were in harmony with those Rousseau-like doctrines 
of his which were always obtruding themselves in his mind. 
They appealed to his earliest associations. It was part of his 
father’s scheme of education to accustom him to hardship and 
the meanest and most common way of living. With this end 
in view he sent him when a child to be brought up among the 
villagers, and to this he ascribes the “very kind inclination to 
the meaner sort of people” which he always claimed to possess. 
Nevertheless, one cannot easily imagine him settled with some of 
the peasants from his estate on a domain in the New Arcadia, 
raising wheat and corn crops from the virgin soil, smoking his 
peaceful pipe before his log-cabin of a summer evening, and 
chatting with Boetie and Belot of the old country and past 
times. It was, however, we may venture to fancy, one of 
the might-have-beens of his life, for, under the influence of 
Boetie, with that strong friend by his side, he might have done 
much, and whether in exile or at home would have attained to 
a manlier and more consistent character than the writer of the 
Essays suggests. 

It was not, however, to be. Boetie died, and Montaigne, left 
alone, forsook the field, resigned his office in the parliament of 
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3ordeaux, married (but not his first love), and sought in his 
chiteau a refuge from the worries and temptations of a world 
turned topsy-turvy. 

So it is sometimes said with an eye to effect. But his retire- 
ment was not so absolute as is sometimes supposed. He emerged 
from his retreat oftener than we have record of; and on those 
occasions on which we see him make his excursions, he does not 
bear much resemblance to the recluse of conventional fancy or 
to the prototype of a Pilgrim Father. Nine years after he had, 
like a rescued mariner, hung up his votive tablet at Montaigne, 
he put out to sea again and made the grand tour through France, 
Germany, the Tyrol, and Italy. The record of his travels does 
not betray any failure of zest in the pleasures of life. He 
enjoys the Tyrol, and evinces an appreciation of the beauties 
of hill and valley and stream that is quite modern. He sees 
the sights, explores the curiosities, mingles freely with the 
society of the towns at which he halts, is feasted and entertained, 
and entertains and feasts in his turn. He is as frisky as a young 
man who has just escaped the surveillance of tutors and governors. 
At one place where the ladies affected a masculine fashion of 
attire, he tells us how he pretended to mistake a damsel for a 
student and opened a conversation with her in Latin—and this 
is only a mild example of his regardlessness of decorum. As a 
quondam lover of liberty he hungered to see Venice; but the 
Venice he describes is not the Queen of the Adriatic, or the Venice 
of Antonio, Bassanio, Portia, and Desdemona, but the Venice of 
Byron’s Beppo, “ the seat of dissoluteness ” :— 

“Of all the places where the Carnival 

Was most facetious in the days of yore, 

For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball, 

And masque, and mime, and mystery, and more 

Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 

Venice the bell from every city bore.” 
And it isthe same with all the other Italian cities at which 
he touches, the only relief from the monotony of pleasure- 
seeking being a visit to Tasso at Ferrara. At Rome he made a 
long stay. There was, he found, more of modernity than of 
antiquity about it; nothing was the same as in ancient days 
except the blue sky overhead and the site; what people called 
the ruins he thought like a tomb. As Bellay, who was of a like 
opinion, put it :— 


“It’s like a corse drawne forth out of the tombe, 
By magicke skill out of eternall night.” 


But he does not break his heart for the change that has come 
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over the mistress of the world. He applies for and obtains 
letters of citizenship. He lives at Rome as the modern Romans 
do, and its diversions, ecclesiastical and social, suit him admir- 
ably. ‘Of melancholy, which is my death, and of ennui, I have 
no opportunity, neither without the house nor within.” 

There are many things about this Italian visit which do not 
fit in with the notion one might form of the man from his Essays. 
He says, however, somewhere: “To the Ghibeline I was a Guelf, 
and to the Guelf a Ghibeline”; and this is true of him in all 
tenses and moods. At one time we find him (the philosopher 
who regards such things as vanity) making a pilgrimage to 
Loretto, lavishing his crowns on ecclesiastical wares, and placing 
in the church a tablet representing himself, his wife, and his 
daughter on their knees before the Virgin. At another he is 
giving a ball at Della Villa and presenting prizes to the girls and 
men who have distinguished themselves. “I went about looking 
now at one and now at the other, and I always gave weight to 
beauty and prettiness, observing that the pleasure of a ball 
depended not solely on the movement of the feet, but also 
on the countenance, the air, the good demeanour, and the grace 
of the whole person.” In the midst of his pilgrimings and 
frivolities, which are not always worthy of the man, it is to his 
credit that he sometimes falls into painful thoughts of Boetie, 
and remains “immersed in them long without coming to 
myself.” 

From his unphilosophical recreations the errant recluse was 
whisked away to Bordeaux to undertake the duties of the 
mayoralty, an office which he filled for four years. And an 
excellent, just, and enlightened mayor he, in some respects, was, 
even according to the most advanced modern notions of just 
administration, though at the time of the pestilence he played 
a less noble part than King Humbert did in recent years at 
Naples. 

These events carry us forward fifteen years from Montaigne’s 
supposed retirement from the world, and they serve to show that 
there is a side of his life other than that presented so prominently 
in the Essays. 

The notion of bringing a young humanist, as Mr. Pater does, 
to sit at the feet of Montaigne is an appropriate one enough, for 
he himself says: “If there be any person, any knot of good 
company in France or elsewhere, who can like my humour and 
whose humours I can like, let them but whistle and I will run.” 
It is worth while, however, to contrast the ideal disciple of the 
romance-writer with an actual disciple of historical fact. The 
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disciple of Montaigne par excellence came to him, not in the 
form of a Clerk in Orders, but of a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady; not before the publication of the Essays, but when 
his career was drawing near a close. Just about the time of 
Montaigne’s marriage there was born in Paris a girl named 
Marie de Gournay. Marie was edacated by her mother, not only 
in the housewife’s arts, but, like Lady Jane Grey, in the new 
learning. When quite young she read the first edition of the 
Essays, and, girl-like, fell in love with the writer. She longed 
to meet him, and her opportunity came when he visited Paris 
in 1588. By this time she was a young lady of twenty-two. 
Montaigne found the city much changed from what he knew it 
in his youth. The Guises ruled the roast, as Montaigne dis- 
covered to his discomfort, for, before his final departure from the 
city, they lodged him in the Bastille as a hostage, and he was 
only released by the intervention of Catherine de Medici, who 
was an old friend of his. But the unpleasantness of his visit 
and the absence of familiar faces were more than compensated for 
by his meeting with Marie de Gournay. Marie introduced 
herself to him in a letter in which she gave expression to her 
hero-worship. Montaigne was flattered, as well he might be, 
by the enthusiasm of his fair disciple. He called upon her next 
day, and there and then was concluded an alliance which is one 
of the most remarkable in the history of literary friendships. 
He adopted her as a daughter, and this is, no doubt, a true 
description of their relationship. 

“T have taken pleasure,” he writes, “in publishing in many places the 
hopes I entertain of Marie le Jars de Gournay, my daughter by adoption ; 
and, certes, loved by me more than paternally, and enveloped by me in 
my retreat and my solitude as one of the best parts of my own being. I 
look to none else in the world but her. If adolescence can foretell any- 
thing with certainty, that mind will one day be capable of the finest 
things; and among others, of the perfection of that very sacred friendship 
to which we do not read that her sex has been able to ascend. The 
sincerity and solidity of her manners are already sufficient warrant of 
this. Her affection for me is more than superabundant; and in truth is 
such, that there would be nothing to alloy it, if the apprehension of my 
death, on account of my being fifty-five years of age when she met me, 
did less cruelly disturb her. The judgment she formed about the first 
Essays, she being a woman, and in this age, and so young, and the only 
one who did so in her neighbourhood; and the famous vehemence with 
which she loved and desired me, merely on account of the esteem she 
formed of me, a long time before she saw me, are accidents very worthy 
of consideration.” 


Like his friendship with Boetie, Montaigne’s friendship with 


Marie de Gournay lasted only a few years. It was ended by 
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his death. She did by him as he did by Boetie. She accepted 
the duty of literary executrix, and to her we owe the complete 
and final edition of the Essays; and, as an able biographer 
remarks, in her indefatigable old maidenhood, when the new 
century was far advanced, she was ever ready to defend the 
reputation of her master. 

The actual disciple, as we see, came to Montaigne the man; 
the disciple of the romance went to Montaigne the essayist; and 
the essayist he remained to him even after nine months’ intimacy. 
Nor is there anything incongruous in such a conception. To 
an ingenuous Clerk in Orders, Montaigne would have appeared 
an exemplary and entertaining host. Riding along the country 
roads on the crisp autumn mornings, or at evening, upstairs in 
the library, in the lamplight, he would have discussed every 
subject under the sun with the liberality of a cultured man who 
had laid himself open to the influence of his own and all preceding 
times. He would have tumbled out his notions and whimsies 
as a schoolboy empties out the contents of his pockets. He would 
have amused his guest with many a racy story illustrative of his 
own foibles and failings. But who could adequately compress 
the essence of hundreds of such conversations into a chapter or 
two of a romance? And when the feat had been accomplished, 
what should we have gained? We should have got an indication 
of the talents of the essayist; we might even have got a 
glimmering of the temperament of the man. But temperament 
is only the passive side of character; and in order to reveal 
character we should be made see the conduct of the man in a | 
critical situation. It is possible to do this with Montaigne. 
There is more than one dramatic crisis in his career, but 
we think his fate for better or for worse was determined at 
the death-bed of Boetie. The Essays will never lose the 
charm which they have exercised for three centuries, and the 
essayist will never cease to attract; but the Montaigne who 
appeals most strongly to the imagination is not so much the 
essayist as that even more interesting Montaigne to whom Boetie 
wrote: “You whom the anger of the gods and cruel fate have 
condemned to live in this sad time, what say you? What are the 
dictates of your heart? For my part, only one idea is present to 
my mind, that we should fly on the paths of fortune, and escape 
on steeds or in vessels from our abandoned hearths.” 

One of the characters in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ says that “ America 
is here or nowhere.” Montaigne found his America in France, 
but whether he used his “here” well or ill is a question which 
may be left unsolved. 





Che Chree Chokeydars. 


Buvewanna the bunniah had been to the hat, or weekly market, 
at Patai. All day long he had sat by the dusty road under a 
flimsy pretence at a tent, heedless of the heat of the May sun, or 
of the myriads of flies, who were attracted by that greasy yellow 
liquid which the Hindu loves and calleth ghee. For hours a 
crowd had been surging round him, and thoroughly had he en- 
joyed himself, making money by serving out grain and ghee to 
the villagers who were laying in their weekly supply. Hot words 
had he had with the village women over the price of cloth and 
gaudy handkerchiefs; much wrangling had he gone through in 
trying to extract small payments from his debtors; but though 
all had stoutly denied their ability to pay anything, not one had 
disputed the correctness of his accounts nor questioned the huge 
accumulation of interest, which in most cases exceeded the original 
loan. 

By the time the flour bags and ghee jars were empty the sun 
had begun to sink, and Bhugwanna was in a hurry, for his usual 
hour of departure had passed, and he had six miles to go before 
he could reach his home. So he dragged up a little mangy chestnut 
pony, whose hocks seemed hardly able to carry his own little 
weight, but who had a game and beautiful head, for 12-hand Moti 
had blood in him, and would fight anything in the shape of a 
horse without the slightest hesitation. 

But very meekly and patiently stood Moti as his ill-fayoured 
and portly master piled cloth and bags on his back, slung the two 
empty ghee jars over, one hanging on either side, and then rolled 
his twelve stone of greasy corpulence on to the top. 

Poor Moti staggered off down the dusty stony road, his pitiful 
hocks knocking together and giving him the air, when viewed 
from behind, of being in an advanced stage of intoxication. 
Bhugwanna sat well back on his bundles, his big toes hooked into 
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the rusty iron stirrups. He rode very short, and a more unsightly 
object than Bhugwanna on a pony could not well be imagined. 

Moti plodded steadily on through the dust of the village street, 
and down the rough path to the dry bed of the stream. The 
skeleton of a cow was lying there among the stones, and two 
buzzards in their abject depravity and utter loathsomeness were 
watching it with an air of indifference. They had assisted in 
making that skeleton. Up the steep further bank struggled Moti 
through the deep dusty trenches cut by last year’s rains, to the 
higher-lying red soil, where the road became firm and easy, past 
the little white temple and the mango trees, and out on the track 
to the village of Munniya, where Bhugwanna had his home. 

Bhugwanna paid no attention to the scenery, though the setting 
sun was lighting up the old red hills and the green clumps of 
mangoes, and giving the scene a kind of fictitious beauty for a 
few minutes before the hot still night came on. No bunniah 
cares for scenery; two rupees in his own dirty hand are more to 
him than any beauty of nature. 

Patient Moti toiled on with his load for some two miles, and 
they had passed the bed of the great Kali Sind river, where now 
but a feeble stream flowed among the rocks and boulders, but 
when the rains should begin a great brown flood would rush 
along, fifty feet deep and half-a-mile broad. 

They reached the edge of a long stony plain, three miles across, 
which they had to pass before they could reach their home. 

The plain was sparsely covered with dik bushes, while here 
and there stood a solitary peepul tree, in which bhuts or demons 
were prone to lodge. Now bhuts do not like bunniahs, except 
occasionally as food. Bhugwanna dreaded bhuts, and he also 
dreaded robbers. Was it not on this very plain that Ram Das, 
the bunniah of Sareta, had been robbed of his money and clothes ; 
and had not the robbers slit his nose for him in their disgust at 
finding he carried so little money? Bhugwanna thought of all 
these things and shivered, for bunniahs are generally awful 
cowards. 

The sun had set, it was rapidly growing dark, and he did not at 
all like the idea of crossing that plain by night; so it was with a 
sense of relief that his eye fell on a hut built on a small hillock 
by the side of the road. He recognised it as a kind of small police 
station, called the Imlia Choki, from a big imli or tamarind tree 
which grew near, and bethought him of asking the three brothers 
who garrisoned it to give him shelter for the night, though he 
felt some reluctance in doing so. 

Now the brothers were Rajputs, and had naturally little liking 
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for bunniahs, whom they looked down on with the contempt of 
the warrior for the trading caste; so when Bhugwanna rode up to 
the door of the hut, and, dismounting, humbly asked for shelter 
for the night, it was in a somewhat surly way that they assented 
to his request. However, Bhugwanna thankfuily took the bags 
and ghee jars off Moti, slipped the thorn bit from his mouth, tied 
one foreleg to the hind leg, and let him loose to graze among the 
stones and bushes. Thus does the bunniah look after his beast. 
Presently Bhugwanna began to feel hungry, and thought of the 
dinner awaiting him at home. He had eaten nothing all day, 
and had done a hard day’s work. Though more than half afraid 
to ask the brothers for food, hunger at last overcame timidity, and 
trembling he went to the eldest brother, Futteh Singh, and said, 
“Thakurjee, great hunger is mine; all day long nothing have I 
eaten. Let me have a little food; most willingly will I pay what 
you may choose to ask.” ‘This last offer was made knowing well 
that the Rajputs would take no money. His appeal was useless, 
for the brothers roughly replied that they had eaten their 
evening meal, and there was no food left in the house, so 
Bhugwanna had to resign himself to spend the night in hunger. 
After a little while, however, the youngest brother, Hurree Singh, 
announced that he was going to the village of Khejra, and would 
get him some food, so Bhugwanna gave him three annas for that 
purpose, and Hurree Singh strode off into the gathering darkness, 
singing at the top of a voice which for dismal harshness could not 
have been equalled by a dozen crows. Bhugwanna listened till 
the horrible strains died away in the distance. He rather admired 
this kind of music, and, indeed, could make as ghastly a noise as 
any one when in the vein. He then sat down at the door of the 
hut to wait for his food. He knew that he would have to wait 
for at least two hours, but he did not think much of that. 
Meanwhile the two elder brothers had withdrawn to the foot 
of the imli tree, where they began to talk very earnestly, and 
most interesting their conversation would have been to Bhugwanna, 
could he have overheard it, for they were deciding on murdering 
him and annexing all his property. At last they came to 
Bhugwanna, and F'utteh Singh said, “See, oh bunniah, Khejra is 
two miles away. Hurree Singh goes there to visit the wife of 
Jairam the goldsmith. He will not return soon. Do you lie 
down on his bed; when he comes back he will awake you, and 
then you can cook your food and eat it.” Bhugwanna gratefully 
accepted this piece of kindness, and being tired and faint with 
hunger he soon fell asleep. While he slept Futteh Singh and 
Pertab Singh took a pick-axe and shovel, and set forth to dig his 
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grave in the bed of a nullah some two hundred yards behind their 
hut. It was hard work, the night was dark and close, the grave 
had to be deep lest the jackals should scent it and dig it up. So 
for some two hours they laboured on in the darkness. 

Now Hurree Singh found the road long and the night dark; 
and Hurree Singh was lazy, and so after stumbling many times he 
began to think that the chance of seeing Mrs. Jairam was not 
after all good enough, and before he had gone a mile he turned 
and came back to the choki. As to Bhugwanna not getting his 
food, that idea never troubled him. He was annoyed at finding 
the bunniah on his charpoy, and roughly turned him off. The 
timid bunniah was afraid to ask him for the food, and retired 
meekly to a corner of the hut, where he sat among his bundles 
too hungry to sleep any more, and waited, as all his race can do, 
in patience for the day. 

Meanwhile the brothers had finished digging the grave and 
were returning slowly homewards. The elder, Futteh Singh, 
carried a huge stone, which must have weighed thirty or forty 
pounds, while Pertab Singh drew his sword as they approached 
the hut. 

Bhugwanna saw their forms dimly outlined against the sky as 
they passed through the doorway. He felt evil was going to be 
done, he knew not what; but he fell into an agony of fear which 
held him spell-bound and trembling in his dark corner, huddled 
up amongst his worldly goods. His eyes had grown used to the 
darkness, and he was able to make out that the two brothers had 
crept up to the bed, upon which he himself had lately been lying, 
and were standing, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
looking down on the sleeping figure. 

Slowly, very slowly Futteh Singh raised the ponderous stone 
above the slumbering man’s head, while Pertab Singh stood ready 
with his sword, should the stone fail to do its work. For some 
seconds Futteh Singh poised the stone while taking aim surely 
and deliberately. Then—down went the stone with a thud—and 
Bhugwanna almost screamed in his terror. 

An awful silence followed—for full three minutes the brothers 
waited, listening for any faint sound of breathing from the body 
on the bed. At last they were satisfied, and slowly raising the 
body of the murdered man bore it away into the darkness. 

Bhugwanna listened as they went stumbling over the stones, 
and when the sounds grew fainter he hurriedly rose, slipped out, 
and sped away into the hot dark night. He ran anywhere, only 
caring to get away from that hut and its horrors. There was a 
faint light from the stars, and when he had fled for some three or 
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four minutes he found himself below a large banyan tree. These 
are easy to climb, so up wenf the fat and greasy bunniah in his 
desperation, and there he clung until that awful night was passed. 

A May dawn in India. As the light appears a faint breath of 
colder air may be felt, with the merest touch of freshness in it, 
but the sun soon follows and puts an end to that in his own 
decisive way. On this particular morning he found Bhugwanna 
still clinging to the tree. His arms were round one of the many 
stems, and he was squatting on a branch; his head was bare, and 
the shaven patch down the centre shone in the sunlight ; his face— 
such a face !—was drawn and clammy with fright; his eyes were 
fixed, and his half open mouth showed the few betel-stained fangs 
which Bhugwanna called his teeth. A most repulsive object was 
he. But sick as the poor wretch was with hunger and fright, he 
was sicker still at the thought of the loss of his property. No 
more avaricious creature than a Hindu bunniah has been created ; 
no matter how small the loss may be, it is excruciating to him. 
Bhugwanna was a true bunniah, and so, faint, weary and shattered 
as he was, he kept on counting and recounting the details of his 
loss. There were Rs. 337. 4. 6. in cash; the value of the re- 
maining cloth was Rs. 52. 1. 11; three annas had he given to 
Hurree Singh, that was another loss, for they must have been burnt 
with him—he did not think of their having buried the body; the 
empty bags and ghee jars would be worth quite three rupees; then 
there was Moti—should he ever see him again? He had given three 
rupees in hard cash, and let the former owner off a debt of twelve 
rupees (ten of which was interest). ‘‘ Arhé, Arhé! wah! wah!” he 
moaned, and the amount of despair he threw into these exclama- 
tions was tremendous—“ Rs, 407. 5. 8. Arhé-ré! how shall I ever 
get that again ?” 

Higher and hotter grew the sun; fainter and fainter grew 
Bhugwanna,:but still he clung to his perch in the banyan tree. 
He now knew where he was. He was only about thirty yards 
from a little used track, which joined the path from his own 
village near the Imlia Choki. He could make out that accursed 
hut some seven hundred yards away, and the thought that one of 
the brothers might come that way and discover him sent him into 
a fresh agony of fear. He could see to the west the red hills 
above Patai, and far away to the east the conical hill, crowned 
with a white temple, which overlooked his home. He had once 
been persuaded to give two rupees towards the repairs of that 
temple; he regretted those rupees now. 

Bhugwanna was growing so weary that he could hardly hold on, 
and painfully kept rolling his bloodshot eyes round the horizon. 
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At last he saw a man and a horse appear on the track. Few 
people used it, hardly ever a mounted man. Could he be mis- 
taken? No, the figures became clearer; it was a big man on a big 
horse—who could it be? He strained his eyes to discover, as hope 
rose within him. Suddenly he sighed out the curious sound a 
Hindu makes when relieved of some severe strain— Hoh-oh-ho,” 
He now saw the man carried a lance, and that the pennon was 
red and white, and it was not long before he recognized the blue 
and white turban and the drab blouse of the famous corps of 
Irregular Cavalry which had for thirty years and more kept order 
in that district. As the rider approached, he could see from the 
chevrons on his arm, and from the embroidered ends of his 
turban, that he was a duffadar or sergeant. Bhugwanna raised 
a feeble cry as the man rode past— Mercy, duffadar Sahib, 
mercy.” 

It was a magnificent figure that reined up his horse as the cry 
reached him. Six foot two was Wazir Khan, spare, but broad 
and muscular; a singularly striking face, dark eyes, a full black 
beard, and an aquiline nose, the true type of a well-bred Mussul- 
man. He was beautifully turned out, his uniform was fresh and 
clean, his appointments bright and well-kept, and he sat his 
sturdy Marwari horse looking, as he was, every inch a soldier. 
‘here was an air of self-reliance about the whole man, which 
showed him to be a well-trained and capable soldier. He rode 
slowly up to the tree and gazed at the miserable object perched 
thereon with contempt and some amusement. 

“Who are you, and what are you doing up there?” he shouted. 

But the wretched Bhugwanna was past words; he could only 
wag his head and moan. 

“Come down at once!” 

The tone was quite enough for Bhugwanna; slowly and pain- 
fully with his numbed limbs he let himself down to the ground 
and prostrated himself before the duffadar, who sternly demanded 
the meaning of all this. 

Seeing, however, that the bunniah could not speak, and had 
evidently had some great fright, he told him to follow, and with 
contemptuous kindness let him hang on to his stirrup-leather, and 
so half-dragged him along to the thana, or police station, at 
Patai, and persuaded the thanadar to give him some food and 
water. 

It can well be imagined how welcome this meal was to Bhug- 
wanna, and when he had finished, he recovered his speech and 
told his tale. 

Now this all happened in a native state, a very great one, 
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consequently the duffadar, as a British subject and soldier, had 
nothing to do with the administration. Nevertheless the thanadar 
consulted him as to the best course to be taken in the matter. 
Both came to the conclusion that the only thing to be done was 
to go to the Imlia Choki and fully inquire into the matter. 
Before this could be done many orders had to be given. The 
thanadar’s pony had to be saddled; so many constables were to 
be told off to accompany him; a clerk was to go to record the 
proceedings, and an immense amount of shouting had to be got 
through. When all was ready, the thanadar ordered Bhugwanna 
to follow, but this did not suit Bhugwanna at all. He protested 
loudly that he should die of fright, that he was too tired to 
move, and finally appealed to the duffadar, who suggested 
he should be put on a pony, as he was evidently unable to 
walk far. 

Now the thanadar did not like Tulsi, the oilman, so two 
constables were sent to fetch his pony, which they did, amidst the 
shrieks and protestations of the wife of Tulsi, who strongly 
objected to this proceeding. 

The little procession at last set forth. The duffadar and the 
thanadar led the way; the former going chiefly out of curiosity, 
and partly at the request of the thanadar, who was portly but 
not brave; then came the abject Bhugwanna, on Tulsi’s pony, 
guarded by two constables, while the clerk, two more constables, 
and some curious villagers, brought up the rear. 

They soon reached the Imlia Choki. The place seemed silent 
and deserted, not a soul was to be seen. The fact was that the 
two brothers, tired out with their night’s labours, were still sound 
asleep, although it was nearly noon. The thanadar and two of 
his men went up to the door and began to shout in chorus, “ Ho! 
Fatteh Singh! Ho! Pertab Singh!” At first they got no 
answer, but finally the brothers came to the door very reluctantly, 
haggard and frowsy with sleep, and sadly in want of their 
morning pill of opium. 

“What is this about your murdering a bunniah last night?” 
thundered the thanadar. 

“We never saw a bunniah, huzoor; how could we murder one?” 

“ Liars!” 

“We are no liars.” 

Seeing they were resolved to deny everything, the thanadar had 
the trembling bunniah brought forward. When the brothers saw 
him their faces turned grey with horror. Had they not crushed 
the life out of this man? Was not his body lying under the 
stones in the nullah hard by? Clearly then this was his spirit 
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come to torment them. The brothers were no cowards when they 
had to do with living men, but when it came to spirits their 
courage oozed away, a superstitious terror took hold of them. 
They vainly tried to put a bold face on it, but involuntarily a 
spasmodic yell broke from them; they turned, and would have 
fled, had they not been promptly stopped by the lance of the 
duffadar. They stood with folded hands, trembling with fear, 
and completely cowed. The thanadar began to question 
them :— 

“Where is your brother, Hurree Singh?” 

“Poor men’s cherisher! he went to Khejra last night, and has 
not yet returned. Pardon him, he was not well, and went there 
to get medicine.” 

“He shall be pardoned,” said the thanadar grimly, and sternly 
added, “ Show me the grave.” 

They could deny nothing now, and mechanically led the way to 
the scene of their labours on the previous night. 

It would have been hard to find the grave if they had not 
pointed it out, so cleverly had they covered it with loose stones; 
and they had placed two blackened stones, together with some 
charred cow-dung fuel, as if someone had recently cooked his food 
there. Very unwillingly they pointed out what they had been at 
such pains to conceal. 

“Dig it up!” ordered the thanadar. 

They were ready with the objection: “We are Rajputs, we 
should lose our caste were we to dig up a grave.” 

“Tf you can bury, you can dig up; begin at once.” 

They then said they had no tools. Tne thanadar consulted the 
duffadar, who suggested their being sent to their hut under 
escort to get the tools, which were probably there. So more 
delay followed while they made the journey to and fro. When 
they had returned with the tools they burst out with fresh 
protestations, but this had no effect on the thanadar, and they had 
at last to begin their distasteful task. 

Very slowly and reluctantly they began; they removed the 
stones, and with their clumsy tools picked and shovelled the 
sandy earth away, but they made so little progress that the 
thanadar became impatient, and seeing three or four labourers 
among the now increasing crowd, ordered them to do the work, 
and, somewhat relieved, the brothers stood aside and sullenly 
watched the practised hands, who rapidly opened the grave, and 
the body was at last exposed. A deep sound of “ Wah, wah!” 
burst from the crowd, who quickly recognized the dark green 
cotton blouse worn by the chokeydars, and guessed whose body 
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lay there, The truth had not yet struck the wretched brothers. 
Pertab Singh was gazing with horror on the resuscitated 
bunniah’s face, while Futteh Singh was reproaching himself 
with his want of nerve and for incriminating himself by showing 
where the grave had been dug. 

As the labourers lifted the body they looked, and the full 
consciousness of what they had done flashed upon them. 

Pertab Singh burst into floods of tears and noisy lamentations. 
He flung himself on the ground and wailed, “My brother, my 
brother! What will our mother say? What cruel fate, what 
tyranny !” 

It affected the fiercer Futteh Singh otherwise. After one brief 
glance at the body, he made a determined rush at Bhugwanna, 
by whose duplicity, as it seemed to him, he had been led to take 
his brother’s life. He snatched off his heavy shoe, made one 
bound, smote the unhappy bunniah, and felled him to the ground ; 
he threw himself on to him, and would soon have strangled him, 
but the duffadar sprang from his horse, seized Futteh Singh 
by his waistcloth with one hand, and lifting him clean off the 
ground, flung him into a thorn bush some six feet away, where 
he was promptly seized by the constables and securely tied up 
with cords. He made no further resistance, and glared with 
sullen satisfaction at Bhugwanna, who with bruised and bleeding 
face was raising an awful din, shrieking, sobbing, and protesting 
till he was summarily silenced by the thanadar. 

A strange unconventional scene now took place. The brothers 
had been handcuffed and were about to be led off, when they 
made a humble but solemn request to be allowed to burn their 
brother’s body. Some discussion took place in which all the 
bystanders joined. The permission was finally given. Men were 
sent hurriedly to fetch wood. The whole party remained there 
under that terrible sun during the hottest time of the day for 
nearly three hours until all the ceremonies had been gone through, 
and the body of the ill-fated Hurree Singh had been consumed, 
and all doubt as to his future happiness removed from the minds 
of his brothers and the Hindu spectators. This belief was not 
shared by the duffadar and the thanadar, who were Mahomedans, 
and they looked on with disapproval in their hearts at what they 
considered an idolatrous rite; but the thanadar, as the servant of 
a Hindu Maharajah, knew well he could not have refused the 
brothers’ request. 

After the cremation inquiries were made about the bunniah’s 
property. The brothers readily gave it up, showing where it had 
been buried under the floor of the hut. 
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Great was the joy of Bhugwanna as his beloved cloth and jars 
and money came to light. He wished to take possession at once, 
but the thanadar, in spite of all his tears and entreaties, refused. 
He explained that it must remain in the custody of the police 
until the case had been tried. 

The Judge would then doubtless give orders about it. This 
was the law, he added. Now Bhugwanna did not like the law 
in this form. 

The brothers were duly tried by Mr. Shib Chunder Ghose, 
Chief Justice of the state of Gosipura, who wrote a judgment 
in English of ninety-nine pages, from which we quote the 
following extracts :— 


“ Para. 103. A due comprehension of the foregoing arguments, and a 
retrospective analysis of the history of this peculiar case, will be sufficing 
to practised intelligence to form the ex parte conclusion that the accused 
No. 1, Futteh Singh, son of Surroop Singh, and the accused No. 2, Pertab 
Singh, son of Surroop Singh, did not intend to murder Hurree Singh, son 
of Surroop Singh: that they did intend to murder Bhugwanna, son of 
Behari Mull, but that they did not murder him. Of what, then, are they 
accused ? 

“Of the murder of Hurree Singh? whom they did not intend to 
murder, or of the murder of Bhugwanna? whom they did not murder. 
‘God knows,’ is a true saying. ‘ Qui facit per alium facit per se’ does not 
apply in this case. ‘Chacun a son goit’ would doubtless apply if they 
had not been detected. We are on the horns of a dilemma. ‘ Effodiuntur 
opes’ would apply to the bunniah’s property. 

* 2 « * 

“Para. 107. Doubt cannot then remain that, after disintegrating the 
various interpellations and crude excrescences which redundate all along 
the line, we should find them guilty, under Sec. 223, Gosipura Criminal 
Code, of culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 


“* Palmam qui meruit ferat.’ 
* - * * 


SENTENCE. 


“The Court sentences the accused No. 1, Futteh Singh, son of Surroop 
Singh, and No. 2, Pertab Singh, son of Surroop Singh, to suffer rigorous 
imprisonment for five (5) years, and to pay a fine of five thousand (5000) 
rupees, or, in default, to suffer a further term of imprisonment for one (1) 
year. 


ORDER OF THE COURT. 


“The property found in the Imlia Choki to be restored to the com- 
plainant, Bhugwanna, son of Behari Mull, after deduction of the usual 
fees.” 


This extraordinary sentence set the political officers to work, 
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and Mr. T. P. Todd, C.S., the Resident at Gosipura, addressed the 
Prime Minister of Gosipura in the following terms ;— 


D. O. No. 251. “THE RESIDENCY, 

1891. P.J. “ GOSIPURA. 
“2/8/91. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am informed by Captain F. W. E. Sprigge, the Political 
Assistant at Jampur, that the accused, Futteh Singh and Pertab Singh, 
who murdered their own brother while mistaking him for a bunniah, 
whom they intended to murder and rob, have been sentenced by the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Shib Chunder Ghose, to rigorous imprisonment for five years. 

“Such a sentence seems scandalously inadequate, and I should feel 
obliged if you were to bring this to the notice of His Highness the 
Maharajah, as it is most especially desirable that during the early years 
of his reign no such failure of justice should occur. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very truly, 

“Punpit Moot Cuunp, C.LE., “T. £. copa, CS., 

“Prime Minister of Gosipura.” “ Resident at Gosipura. 


He shortly received the following reply :— 


No. 10,046. P. & C. “PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE, 
o2 X. “ GOSIPURA, 
10/8/91. 


“Sir,—I have been directed by His Excellency, Pundit Mool Chund, 
C.LE., Prime Minister of Gosipura, to reply to your esteemed favour, 
D. O. No. 251 of the 2nd Current. The aforesaid Pundit is ill in bed with 
boil and indigestion, and cannot therefore hold pens. He directs me to 
say that he laid your esteemed favour before His Highness, who had pains 
forthwith and directed enquiries to be made. 

“Tam to inform you that Futteh Singh and Pertab Singh were hanged 
yesterday at 6.13 a.m. by His Highness’s orders. The Chief Justice has 
been rebuked, and is now lachrymose. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“Kung Benari LAt, M.A., 
“Private Secretary to H.E. the Prime Minister. 
“T, P. Topp, Esq., C.S., 
“ Resident at Gosipura.” 


This letter did not altogether please Mr. Todd, who had much 
dignity and a small sense of humour. The brothers, however, 
received the punishment they so richly deserved. Bhugwanna 
got his property back minus 34 rupees and two yards of calico. 
Many were the complaints that he made, but neither the thanadar 
of Patai, nor the great man of the district, the Subah of Jampur, 
paid any attention to him. As for little Moti, he was never 
heard of again. He completely disappeared, and Bhugwanna 
never knew what had become of him—whether he had been 
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eaten by a panther, or was still serving some other hard 
master. 

Ever since an obese and ageing bunniah has never ceased to 
periodically petition the political assistant at Jampur to get 
restitution made to him by the Gosipura state of 128 rupees in 
cash and 57 rupees, the value of a very fine and powerful pony. 

He is never finally discouraged by the invariable order which 
is passed on his petitions— This court has no jurisdiction.” 


m. A, 'Y. 











Sir Philip Sidney and his friend Languet. 


On the 16th of February, 1587, the inhabitants of London 
crowded its streets to witness and to share in a funeral pageant 
of no ordinary character. It was but a young knight of thirty- 
two years of age that was to be laid in his grave, but Holland had 
vied with England for the honour of holding his remains, and 
a procession of over seven hundred mourners, with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for their destination, was felt to be no exaggerated 
expression of the national grief at his loss. In that procession 
appeared the chief nobles of the land, the Mayor and Aldermen 
of London, and the chosen representatives of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands; and plain citizens combined with soldiers 


and with heralds to honour one as deeply reverenced in peace 
as in war. Contrast that picture with what Spenser tells us of 
the feeling—or want of feeling—manifested when the uncle of 
that young knight, the proudest noble that rode in the procession, 
the man most brilliant of his age in outward splendour, in wealth, 
and in royal favour, was laid in his grave. 


“T saw him die, I saw him die, as one 
Of the mean people, and brought forth on bier; 
I saw him die, and no man left to moan 
His doleful fate, that late him lovéd dear.” 


And little wonder, for probably no man loved, or professed to 
love, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, but those who built hopes 
of personal advancement on his aid, and these felt no need to 
wear the mask when the worthless minion was dead ; but in the 
funeral of his nephew a nation uttered its reverence and admira- 
tion, for the remains were those of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The name of Sir Philip Sidney is well known to all who have 
even a tincture of education ; it is familiar toa hundred where the 
name of his able and upright father, Sir Henry Sidney, Lord 
President of Wales and thrice Lord Deputy of Ireland, is known 
to one; but of Sir Philip himself, how much does the average 
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man, even the average educated man, know in detail? His fatal 
wound on the field of Zutphen, and the noble act of self-denial 
which followed on it, are familiar to men from their childhood; 
he is spoken of as the author of ‘ Arcadia,’ and of the series of 
love-sonnets entitled ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ but ‘Arcadia’ and 
the sonnets alike are to most men unopened books; he is known 
perhaps most of all in that his name stands as the almost perfect 
type of the knight of the Elizabethan age—brave soldier, 
accomplished man of letters, generous patron of learning, and 
above all, high-minded and courteous gentleman. Other things 
he was also—thoughtful statesman, earnest supporter of his 
religious faith, upright courtier who dared speak distastefal 
truths to his irritable Queen; and it was to this graver and more 
serious work that the soul of Sidney seems to have been really 
devoted: the poetry, the romance, the tourney sports, in which 
he shone were the recreations or the exercises of a man whose 
heart was longing to be engaged on solid work for England and 
for Protestantism. But it was above all as a beautiful character 
that he impressed his contemporaries and, largely through their 
report of him, impresses us to-day. His abilities gained men’s 
admiration, his solid excellence their respect, but in addition there 
was in him the charm of disposition and manner which leads men 
to think of virtue as a lovely thing. 

The terms in which those of his own day wrote about him 
make one wish to gain more intimate knowledge of him. 
Unfortunately much of his charm was evidently of that personal 
character which can only reach strangers by the report of those 
who were in contact with it. Like the voice of a wonderful 
singer, or the performance of a powerful actor, the attraction 
of Sidney’s personality must in great part be taken on trust. We 
can read what he wrote, we can find recorded some part of what 
he did or said, but we are not likely to attain in all these to the 
full explanation of the panegyrics which he won from those 
among whom he moved at the Court of the English Queen or 
of the German Emperor, at his uncle’s crowded town house on 
the Thames, or his sister’s quieter country home at Wilton. We 
get nearest of all perhaps to the real living Sidney as we read 
the letters that passed between him and his friend, Hubert 
Languet. But wherever we look for him we have to remember 
this, that the general language used of him by his contemporaries 
is language of too absolute and unmixed eulogy to be literally 
realisable, and that as we approach the real man, we must expect 
to see faults which are unnoticed in the panegyrics, and must 
be prepared to exchange an impossible hero of romance for a 
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man, however excellent, with blemishes and weaknesses, even 
a man (it may be) who knowingly yielded at times to what his 
conscience must have gravely condemned. 

Before referring in detail to his correspondence with Languet, 
it is interesting to cast a glance at the many notable persons 
by whom, in any picture of him and his times, his figure must 
be surrounded, and whose widely different characters, pursuits, 
and localities, attest the many-sidedness of Sidney’s life and the 
extent of the interests that formed part of it. 

First of all stands his father, Sir Henry Sidney, the hard- 
working, careworn administrator of Ireland and Wales, who 
spends his strength and his health in the thankless duties that 
sever him from his beloved family, and which he has to pay 
heavily iu hard cash for the privilege of performing—who in 
Ireland has almost to beg or to borrow his very food, and, 
overwhelmed with public duties, has to beg Cecil not to confer 
with him on private affairs, “for I neither can care nor consider, 
while I here dwell, for wife, child, or myself,” and in his Welsh 
office indignantly refuses to comply with the custom of making 
profit by the administration of justice, and solaces himself with 
the single reflection that his office gives him the opportunity 
(if he has grace) of daily doing some good. Beside him is his 
worthy consort, Lady Mary Sidney, the gentle lady driven into 
retirement (so far as her position would allow) by the disfigure- 
ment caught in attending on the Queen in her illness, but in 
her retirement giving, as her talented son declares, the wisest 
counsel for the conduct of her absent husband’s affairs. “For my 
own part,” says Philip, “I have had only light from her.” It is, 
by the way, both curious and touching to see her, from her 
sick-room at Chiswick, planning how to secure for her husband, 
on a visit to the crowded Court, the convenience of a separate 
room other than her chamber—apparently a difficult matter to 
obtain—for the conduct of his business, that “the dear good 
lord” and his suite may not be incommoded. Lady Mary was 
of loftier family than her husband; she was the daughter of 
John Dudley, who, as Duke of Northumberland, was the ruling 
man in England in the latter years of Edward VI.; through her, 
the blood not only of the Dudleys but of the De I’Isles, the 
Berkeleys, the Beauchamps, the Talbots, the Greys, ran in the 
veins of her son Philip, who, though proud to be a Sidney, was 
prouder still, he tells us, to be a Dudley. Then there is her 
worthless but showy and influential brother, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, under whose auspices his nephew, Philip Sidney, 
ived the Court life which to the uncle was probably congenial 
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enough, but in the busy frivolity of which the earnest-minded 
nephew longed for the more manly and statesmanlike work to 
which his uncle seems to have been in no hurry to help him. 
‘When he at length obtained a public post of “serviceable 
experience,” as he termed it, it was in connection with his other 
uncle, less known but more respected, Ambrose Dudley, the 
“‘good” Earl of Warwick. There is the thankless Queen who 
repaid his father’s labours with grumblings and his mother’s loss 
of beauty in her service with indifference, and who appears to 
have valued Philip simply as a sort of graceful ornament to have 
about her Court. There is Burleigh, his father’s good (but 
cautious) friend, who, in Sir Henry’s absence in Ireland, used 
‘to give a friendly eye to the boy Philip in his country home, and 
whose daughter Ann was at one time betrothed to Philip by 
their respective fathers, conditionally ‘‘if they shall hereafter 
like to marry.” There is Walsingham, the wise ambassador and 
secretary, in whose house in Paris Philip remained safe through 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, and who at a later date wrote 
to Sir Henry the glad news of the praises Philip had earned 
on his Continental mission—the kind and sympathetic friend 
always, and at length the father-in-law. There is Walter 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, the high-minded man in whose hous 
in London Philip was a welcome guest, with whom Philip went 
to Ireland, and who, on his lonely and painful death-bed in 
‘Dublin, expressed his longing to see “that good gentleman” 
again, and his hope that Philip and his daughter might be one 
day united. 

There is that daughter herself, Penelope Devereux, afterwards, 
unhappily, Lady Rich, the Stella to whom Sidney was Astrophel, 
the lady in his relations to whom centres the one perplexing 
question of his life. Are we or are we not to believe as literal 
fact the story that he tells in verse about himself and her—not 
only of her marriage and his loss, her misery and his grief, but o 
his own unworthiness and her noble firmness—of his suit for het 
love, notwithstanding the existence of her mean and cruel husban(, 
and her concession of such love only as she could concede with 
honour—of his endeavours to woo her to sin, her steady appeal t 
him to be worthy of himself, and his final victory, by her aid ani 
supported by her purity, over the baser impulses prompted by 
his indignant love? Are we to say, with Mr. Fox Bourne in hi 
earlier biography, with Dr. Grosart and Mr. Arber, that there i 
on Philip Sidney’s fair fame the blot of this attempted wrong 
doing? Or are we to say with Dr. Trench, and with Mr. Fa 
Bourne in his later biography, that the poems are to be regarded 
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merely as a play of fancy, and that we are not to see in them (as 
Sidney’s contemporaries certainly appear not to have seen) any- 
thing inconsistent with the general lofty level of his character, 
anything which should keep us from referring to the love of 
Astrophel for Stella as readily as they referred to it in the 
moments when they were seeking to do Astrophel the highest 
honour ? 

For myself I incline, I must own, rather to the belief in the 
reality of the story which Sidney tells against himself, with full 
consciousness that it is against himself, and of which, as his 
poems were not published in his lifetime, the whole may not have 
been known to those friends who so freely alluded to it when 
pouring out their poetical tributes of admiration at his grave. A 
strong sense of the general beauty and refinement of his character, 
aye, and of his earnest religion, need not exclude the belief that 
for a time he suffered himself to be led away by the most 
powerful of human passions, and endeavoured to grasp for him- 
self the treasure which another man—base enough to accept a 
bride who in the very ceremony protested against him—was base 
enough even to illuse and neglect afterwards. Happily, though 
one feels, in reading ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ that one is steadily 
approaching the very brink of a moral precipice, the virtue of 
Stella averts the catastrophe, and is crowned when the virtue 
of Astrophel at length regains the ascendency, when his soul, 
“desiring nought but how to kill desire,” and putting aside its 
earthly love, “aspires to higher things,” and prays, “ Eternal 
Love, maintain thy love in me!” 

Penelope Rich has called us away from the other interesting 
figures grouped round that of Sidney. Her gallant and ill-fated 
brother, Robert, Earl of Essex, does not detain our attention long, 
for though he followed Sidney to Holland and took a leading part 
in the fatal fight at Zutphen, his connection with Sidney was 
slight, and his career was but beginning when Sidney breathed 
his last. In Sidney's sister Mary, seven years younger than 
himself, who at an early age was called up to the Court of 
Elizabeth, and soon after made the wife of Henry Herbert, the 
elderly Earl of Pembroke, Sidney had a loved, a loving and a 
high-minded companion. In her beautiful country seat he found 
@ congenial home when the Queen would allow of his absence from 
the tiresome frivolities of the Court, and a pleasant retreat when 
the lack of the royal favour compelled his temporary retirement. 
For her he wrote the ‘ Arcadia,’ with her he versified the Psalms, 
hers was among the deepest personal grief expressed on his 
untimely loss, and in the minds of the poets of that time she was 
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ever associated with Philip as a sister worthy of him alike in 
intellectual ability and in nobleness of character. 

Towards his younger brother Robert (doubtless named after 
their celebrated uncle, Robert Dudley, whose title of Earl of 
Leicester was subsequently revived in him) Philip seems by his 
extant letters to have been a good and loving elder brother; and 
I should infer that Robert loved him. It attests, I think, Philip’s 
real sweetness of disposition if he did win his brother’s love, for 
I can conceive few things more trying to the existence of hearty 
affection on the Jad’s part than the manner in which Philip was 
held up as a model for him. There is no proof, indeed, that the 
tone of Sir Henry’s letters to Robert when abroad on his studies 
was the regular diet of Robert’s earlier years, but seeing how 
soon Philip gained distinction, it would appear probable. After 
sundry pieces of advice to Robert the father goes on :— 


“ But why do I blunder at these things? Follow the direction of your 
most loving brother, who in loving you is comparable with me or ex- 
ceedeth me. Imitate his virtues, exercises, studies and actions: he is 
a rare ornament of this age, the very formular that all well-disposed young 
gentlemen of our Court do form also their manners and life by. . . . In 
your travels these documents” [i.e. hints] “I will give you, not as mine 
but as his precepts. . . . Once again I say, imitate him.” 


And similarly, in a subsequent letter, “Follow your discreet 
and virtuous brother’s rule.” Robert never came to be a second 
Philip Sidney, but he did walk well in Philip’s steps, won his 
knighthood by bravery on the field of Zutphen, and succeeded his 
brother in the governorship of Flushing. 

Of the men of letters grouped around Sidney, and including 
Gabriel Harvey, Dyer, and others, by far the most celebrated is 
Edmund Spenser, who, when he put forth anonymously his first 
volume of poems, did so under the patronage of “the noble and 
virtuous gentleman, most worthy of all titles both of learning and 
chivalry, Master Philip Sidney ;” Sir Philip he was not till after 
Spenser and he had parted for ever. He was still but a plain 
gentleman, of less than six years’ standing at the Court, when 
Spenser could publicly dedicate his volume to him by the 
description of— 


“Him that is the President 
Of Nobleness and Chivalry.” 


Another aspect of his activity is recalled by the figures of 
Frobisher—whose supposed discovery of gold in the Arctic 
regions aroused Sidney’s interest, with the characteristic thought 
that it “‘may probably some time or other be of use to the 
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professors of the true religion”—of Raleigh, whose American 
charter he assisted in confirming—of Gilbert, whose Newfound- 
land expedition he was half persuaded to join—and, above all, 
ef Drake, with whom he organised an expedition against the 
American dominions of Spain; an expedition from which the 
artifices of Drake—anxious, it would seem, to be the sole leader 
—procured Sidney's recall by royal orders when already on 
board. 

His career introduces us no less to distinguished foreigners 
than to eminent Englishmen. Immediately on his first departure 
from England we find him, in the treacherous days of calm 
that preceded the massacre of St. Bartholomew, installed by 
Charles IX. as a gentleman of his bed-chamber and present at 
the French Court when bright with all “its beauty and its 
chivalry,” moving among Coligny and Montmorency, Henry 
of Navarre and Condé, the lively Queen Mother Catherine and 
the hapless bride Margaret. Five years later he was on the 
Continent again, no longer as a student but as a royal envoy. 
On this occasion he met the young viceroy of the Netherlands, 
Don John of Austria, the commander whose victory at Lepanto 
had arrested the westward flow of the Ottoman power, and won 
from the Pope the joyful cry, “‘ There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John!” Receiving Sidney at first with some 
haughtiness, Don John was won by the charm of his manner and 
the ability of his address to treat him with such rare honour 
and respect as surprised the beholders. In this mission he came 
into friendly consultation with Duke Casimir, brother of the 
Elector Palatine, on the possibility of leaguing together the 
Protestant powers of Germany; he delivered to the bigoted 
Emperor Rudolph II. the message of Elizabeth exhorting him 
to adhere to the liberal policy of Maximilian: and, to his great 
delight, he made the acquaintance of the chief living Protestant 
hero, the man whose steady courage in the deepest gloom had 
upheld the spirit of the Netherlands and whose wise guidance 
was enabling them to maintain their struggle for liberty against 
the skilled soldiery and the vast resources of Spain. What 
William of Orange thought of his visitor appears from the 
message he sent to Elizabeth some years after by another 
Englishman, inviting her attention to Sidney’s abilities and 
recommending him for more active employment under the Crown 
—a message which, coming to Sidney first, was by him prevented 
from being delivered to the Queen, for, as she had ample oppor- 
tunity herself of judging what Sidney was, he deemed that such 
4recommendation would be but a useless irritation to her. His 
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foreign friends included the religious Du Plessis Mornay and 
the sceptical Giordano Bruno, and among the writers who 
dedicated to him some of their works, with strong protestations 
of affection and admiration, were Justus Lipsius, Scipio Gentilis, 
and Theophilus Banosius. But of all his foreign friendships, 
the most remarkable, and that which coloured his life most 
deeply, was that with Hubert Languet. 

Languet was a man of eminent learning, a pupil of Melanchthon, 
and of high position among the Huguenots. A Frenchman by 
nation, he had escaped the Paris massacre, and was at Frankfort 
on his way to the Imperial Court at Vienna, where he was to 
reside as diplomatic agent for the Protestant Elector of Saxony, 
when he became accidentally acquainted with Philip Sidney who 
was staying in the same house. Sidney was a young man 
of eighteen, Languet was an elderly man of fifty-four, ten years 
older than Sidney’s father. He was charmed at first sight with 
the grace, the goodness, and the intellectual eagerness that were 
apparent in Sidney; into the heart of the lonely statesman, 
saddened with the miseries of his country and the evils that had 
befallen his religion, there came a fresh and unexpected delight 
from his acquaintance with one of such fair promise ; and it was 
not long before he loved Sidney as his son, and indeed with such 
keen pleasure in his company and in the interchange of thought 
with him as is not usual even on the part of a father. Sidney, 
who felt the honour of such attention from a man so distinguished, 
naturally responded ; he valued Languet as an instructor, respected 
him as a man of worth, and loved him as a friend. Both men 
were loving and both were lovable; the greater age of Languet, 
though it naturally led him into the position of Mentor, did not 
prevent his putting himself on a level with Sidney in friendly 
intercourse, and in their correspondence they joke together in 
a way that shows that their friendship was not hampered by 
feelings of constraint. They stayed for a time at Frankfort and 
thence went on together to Vienna, and remained there during 
Sidney’s first winter abroad: next year, in the summer of 1573, 
they parted, not without tears on Sidney’s part, and Sidney went 
on to Italy. During his stay there, in Vienna, Padua, and the 
neighbourhood, Languet and he corresponded weekly by Latin 
letters. 

While the letters of Languet afford ample evidence of the 
charm which Sidney exercised, not only over him (which might 
show merely a personal idiosyncracy), but over the friends to 
whom Languet gave him introductions, the few letters of Sidney 
that remain to us justify the charm by their amiability, their 
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modesty, and the eagerness they display to fit himself for doing 
worthy work in the world. Languet did not hesitate to express 
freely to his young friend the admiration which his character 
aroused. 


“My object,” he says to Sidney, “in writing to him” (the Count of 
Hannau) “ was merely to give you an opportunity of meeting those whom. 
I considered to be admirers and lovers of goodness wherever they find it, 
because I am sure that your character will at once make them your 
friends.” . . . “‘ Your father expects to see the full harvest of those varied 
virtues which your character promises so largely to produce.” ... “If I 
had a poor lad who was like you in character and talent, I should adopt 
him as my son, and leave him all my property and not care of what race 
he was born.” . . . “The French ambassador in his letters shows that he 
has the highest respect for your abilities.” . . . “Count Hannau’s letters 
breathe a true and brotherly love to you, and Welsperg loves you hardly 
less than I do.” . . . “ The letters which I receive from them breathe the 


most vehement love of you, and hardly contain anything but your 
praises.” 


Sidney was not unappreciative of such love, nor was his head 
turned by such praises. From Venice he writes :— 


“ And then, my dearest Languet, I shall see you, and one conversation 
with you would give me more delight than the magnificent magnificences. 
of all these magnificoes.” . . . “ While I enjoy their acquaintance” (that is, 
of the friends whom he owed to Languet’s introduction) “with the 
greatest pleasure to myself, I am perpetually reminded of your surpassing 
love of me, which you show in taking so much and such unmerited care 
not only for me but for all my concerns and conveniences.” 


On one occasion Languet requested his portrait, especially that. 
he might show it to his friends who felt that no man could 
possess such a gifted mind as he described Sidney’s to be without 
showing it in his countenance. He hoped, however, that if 
Sidney wished to refuse his request he would feel at liberty 
to do so without fear of offending, and he sent at the same time 
some eulogistic verses which he asked to have placed beneath the 
proposed picture. Sidney’s reply ran :— 


“T am both glad and sorry that you ask me so earnestly for my 
portrait; glad because a request of this sort breathes the spirit of your 
sweet and already long tried affection for me, and sorry that you have 
any hesitation in asking me for such trifling matters, for even were there 
not between us a true and perfect friendship ... yet I have received 
so much from you that you may rightfully demand from me as a debt far 
greater things than this. ... As to your verses, though it is truly a 
thing to boast of to be praised by one so praised as yourself, and though 
they are most welcome to me as testifying your eternal goodwill to me, 
yet I should be unwilling to be so gravely wanting in modesty as to have 
such a declaration of my praises inscribed on my portrait, especially 
when I have not deserved it. In this, therefore, I pray you pardon me.” 
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In none of his letters is this modesty, which is so essential an 
element in courtesy and in grace of demeanour, more fully brought 
out than in his loving answer to a letter in which Languet ex- 
plained why, though solicitous about Sidney, he was indifferent 
to his own safety. Languet alleged the double ground that his 
own position and abilities were such that his life afforded him no 
opportunity for usefulness, and that death would but deliver him 
from the wretchedness which any humane man could not fail to 
suffer in view of the crimes that for years past had been per- 
petrated in “my unhappy France” and in Belgium. To this 
Sidney replied :— 


“This last letter of yours has so distressed me that I can hardly 
summon courage to reply to it. Alas, my dear Lauguet, is it possible 
that you are unhappy when you are admired and loved by every man that 
has a spark of goodness in him? If it were anything in your private 
concerns that thus troubled you, I should beg and beseech you, by the 
love I bear you and by our sworn friendship which I sball cherish as long 
as I live, to let your advancing age repose on my affection (true, it has 
not much power, yet inclination of itself may effect something), and be 
assured there is nothing I call my own to which you have not by the 
same title a prior claim. But as I have long known your strength of 
mind, and as I perceive from that very letter that your grief arises from 
the state of the good cause and your own dear country, I have hardly 
anything Jeft to write. Should I offer you consolation by citing from 
remote history examples of other kingdoms which have not only recovered 
from a far more desperate condition, but have afterwards mastered the 
world? My youth and my deficiencies forbid this. Then must I hold my 
peace, or rather pass over that part of your letter in silence? Surely 
that would be to neglect my friend and break every law of friendship. 
And so since I am ashamed to speak, and ashamed to hold my peace, I 
think it better to say a few words so as to do the duty, as far as may be, 
of a modest man, and at the same time of a loving friend.” 


He then proceeds to mention some points in the position of 
public affairs which had inclined him to a more cheerful view of 
matters than his friend took, but adds :— 


“ But you look far into the future and see not only these bare facts, but 
their consequences too, and therefore I hope you will receive what I have 
eaid, not as advice but as the expression of my very great regard for you.” 


Particularly was he surprised to find his friend speaking of 
himself as of no use: “I can only declare, and I will affirm as 
long as I live, that I have derived more advantage from my 
acquaintance with you than from all the rest of the time I have 
spent on my travels.” And he winds up his remarks by hoping 
that Languet “ will not think this either arrogance, which I hope 
is not one of my faults, nor loquacity,” but only “a wish to do 
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what I can to relieve you from distress; and yet, after all, it is 
merely a case of the old proverb, the sow teaching Minerva.” 

Though Sidney endeavoured to inspire his friend with cheerfal- 
ness, notwithstanding the political troubles of the times, he was 
far from being himself blind or indifferent to those troubles. In 
all his correspondence with Languet, it is present to the minds 
of both of them that Sidney is destined and bound to take an 
active part in the national and religious life of his country, and, 
with a view to taking that part worthily, is bound to inform 
himself as fully as he can of the position of the contending parties in 
Europe. The acceptance by Henri of Valois of the crown of Poland, 
his return to France as king on the death of Charles IX., the 
prospects of Ottoman invasion of Venice or Spain, the position 
of the Protestant princes in Germany, the gigantic attempts 
made by Spain to crush out freedom and Protestant belief in 
Holland—these were the leading subjects of their letters, and 
aroused in Sidney no less deep interest than in Languet. As to 
the progress of the Turks—who had already advanced beyond the 
situation immortalised for Englishmen as the background of 
Othello; who had wrested Cyprus from Venice and were threat- 
ening the mainland—neither of the friends was disposed to 
regard their probable success as an unmitigated calamity. 
Italy, they thought, would fall before the Tarks, but Italy, in 
their view, is “the forge in which are wrought the causes of all 
these ills,’ the miseries of the time. And, moreover, Sidney, 
impressed no less than Ascham had been by the astounding 
corruption and the manifold allurements to evil which he saw 
around him, thought that the possession of “this abandoned 
Italy” would so enervate the Turks that they would be no longer 
formidable to the rest of Europe. 

The deepest interest of the friends naturally centred on the 
contest in Holland. When Sidney heard, with profound distress, 
of the defeat and death of Louis of Nassau, the brother and 
lieutenant of Orange, he wrote home to his uncle, the Earl of 
Leicester, drawing his attention to the grave consequences which 
were thought, in the society in which Sidney moved at Venice, 
likely to ensue from so important a Spanish success. Soon after 
he received a letter from Languet, mentioning, in a sportive vein, 
the great things the Spanish general, Don John of Austria, had 
done and was expected to do (he was not only to crush the 
Netherlands, but to come to England, “subdue the English by 
the terror of his name,” free Mary, Queen of Scots, marry her, 
and be King of Scotland and England also), and advising Sidney 
that it would be well for him to change the name of Philip, of 
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which he was so proud, and get it altered to John, if he could 
possibly get an indulgence or dispensation to enable him to do so. 


Sidney began replying to his jests with others, but broke off in 
characteristic language :— 


“But, my dear Languet, what are we doing! Jesting in times like 
these! I cannot think that there is any one possessed of common under- 
standing who does not see to what these rough storms are driving, by 
which all Christendom has been agitated these many years. If there is 
any one who sees what is to follow and is not moved by it, I say that such 
a man must either take his place among the gods or be classed with the 
brutes in human form. But this is a true relief, or, rather, this is the 
true fruit of friendship, that the remembrance of a dear friend is not only 
a great alleviation of all sorrow, but in the midst of most grave affairs it 
forces a man to descend to a certain relaxation of his mind which consists 
especially in play of humour,” 


such, he observes, as Socrates and More could not suppress even 
in the hour of death. 

Though Sidney could thus on occasion cite precedents for 
gaiety, gaiety had certainly no excessive share in his composition, 
which, as we learn from Languet’s letters, inclined rather to over- 
much melancholy. The anxious friend referred to this as a reason 
for advising Philip against including geometry in his course of 


studies, considering that the intense application and the concen- 
tration of mind which it involved would tend to make him yet 
graver than he was by nature. “ Moreover,” said the affectionate 
Mentor, “you have no health to spare”—a consideration which 
troubled him not a little when Philip, staying on in Italy till past 
midsummer, fell ill. “If you love me,” wrote Languet, “take 
good care of your health, and on this point have consideration for 
yourself and not for others. If any misfortune befall you, I shall 
be the most unhappy of men, for the only thing that gives me 
pleasure is our friendship and the hopes I have conceived of your 
character.” 

The close friendship and interchange of thought with so ardent 
a Huguenot as Languet undoubtedly emphasised and deepened 
the earnest Protestantism which was already existing in Sidney’s 
soul, and which, though it is not very prominent in the popular 
conception of him, strongly coloured and influenced the principal 
activities of his later years. Beneath the exterior of an accom- 
plished and graceful cavalier lay the soul of a resolute Puritan. 
It is well, however, to remember that his Protestantism was not 
that of the narrow bigot who ensures his firm adhesion to one 
faith by resolutely shutting his eyes to every glimpse of a rival 
faith. During his long stay in Venice and the neighbouring 
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cities he associated so freely and intimately with Roman Catholics 
that, when he had started on his return to England, Languet 
wrote to tell him how his English friends were expressing fears 
of his having forsaken the Protestant religion ; and to advise his 
dissipating these fears by mixing closely with the Protestant 
ministers of Germany. Sidney evidently thought as little of a 
“fugitive and cloistered” faith as Milton did of a “fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat,” 
and would, though Languet apparently would not, have said of 
Error what Milton says of Vice, that “he that can apprehend and 
consider [her] with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet 
abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly 
better, he is the true wayfaring Christian.” 

Sidney returned to Vienna, stayed awhile again with Languet, 
and then proceeded to England. To a German friend, whom he 
informed of his safe arrival at “this our island nest,” he was able 
also to send word that he found the English Queen, “though 
somewhat advanced in years, yet still vigorous in health, which, 
as it is God’s will that our safety should hang on so slender a 
thread, is deservedly commended to God in the earnest prayers of 
our people.” It was on chance letters like this that men were 
largely dependent in those days for their knowledge of even so 
vital a question as whether Elizabeth were living or dead; and 
little as her “advanced years”—she was not yet forty-two— 
would lend colour to the occasional rumours of her death, such 
as Languet mentioned when writing to Sidney in Italy, the great 
issues that hung on that “slender thread” must have made many 
men anxious for reliable news of her health. 

Sidney was now introduced, under the auspices of his uncle 
Leicester, to the Court circle, and attended the Queen in her 
progresses to the celebrated fétes at Kenilworth and to other 
homes of the English nobility. In about a year and a half he 
was selected as the fittest person to discharge a complimentary 
embassy to the Courts of the new Emperor Rudolph and the new 
Elector Palatine, but he showed the stuff that was in him by 
procuring the expansion of his commission, and getting himself 
empowered, not merely to utter courteous commonplaces to 
Elector and Emperor, but to enter on such negotiations with the 
German princes as might best tend to the union of the Protestants 
among themselves and to their protection from persecution by the 
Romanists. In all this he had, of course, the hearty sympathy and 
co-operation of Languet, who joined him at Heidelberg, went with 
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him to the Imperial Court at Prague, and accompanied him on his 
return as far as to Cologne. But among the German Protestant 
princes, with the exception of Duke Casimir, he found so much 
jealousy and so little enthusiasm that he was able to accomplish 
little, though the manner in which he acquitted himself of his 
mission won for him deep respect and earnest praise. It did not, 
however, lead to his employment by the Queen on any ‘more 
important work than that of adorning the Court by his presence 
a‘ pageants ahd progresses, and though he employed some of his 
leisure in drawing up and presenting to the Queen an elaborate 
vindication of his father’s Irish administration from the charges 
made against it by his enemies, we find him pining under what 
he felt as enforced inactivity. He had indeed hopes of the 
Queen sending armed help to the Netherlands, in which case he 
anticipated that he should himself see active military service—an 
aspiration which drew from Languet a caution against his falling 
into the general error of over-impetuous youth, to count it more 
honourable to do the work of a soldier than of a leader, and rather 
earn a name for boldness than for judgment. Such a caution 
might seem almost prophetic of the day of Zutphen and of the 
conflict which “was magnificent, but was not war.” In the 
meantime, Sidney thought that he was rusting. He wrote to 
Languet in March, 1878 :— 


“The use of the pen, as you may see, has plainly fallen from me, and 
my mind itself, if perhaps it ever had any power in any direction, is now 
beginning through indolent ease to lose its strength unconsciously and to 
relax it not unwillingly. For to what end are our thoughts to be excited 
to various knowledge unless room is afforded for such exercise of that 
knowledge as may redound to the public advantage, and this in a corrupt 
age cannot be expected ? ” 


His military yearnings were not encouraged by Languet, who, 
earnest for his marriage, assured him that by giving his country 
a son like himself he would be doing more good to the world than 
by the slaughter of a thousand Spaniards. Nor was his father 
more favourable to such projects. When Philip contemplated 
joining Duke Casimir’s expedition to help the Prince of Orange, 
Sir Henry Sidney manifested unmistakeably his belief that Philip’s 
presence and infiuence at Court were important for the defence of 
his father’s policy and interest. At the Court Philip stayed, and 
probably felt it little better than trifling when, on the occasion of 
anotner royal visit to his uncle, he sketched a small masque— 
‘The Lady of the May ’—embodying some of the inevitable com- 
pliments to her Majesty’s beauty. To Languet he expressed 
plainly his distaste for Court life—very possibly he viewed it not 
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much more favourably than Spenser * did, who about this time 
gained through him an introduction to it; but Languet, per- 
suaded that privacy was not Sidney’s sphere of duty, urged him, 
notwithstanding the great difficulties of keeping unspotted by its 
many temptations, to stand firm on his principles and strength 
of mind against these difficulties, knowing that the harder the 
conflict, the greater the glory of a triumph. When, however, 
Languet had himself been at the English Court, as he was in 
1579, when he accompanied Duke Casimir on a mission to 
Elizabeth, he felt more sympathy with Sidney’s complaints of it 
and more fears as to iis possible influence upon him. He wrote :— 


“Tt was a delight to me last winter to see you high in favour and 
enjoying the esteem of all your countrymen; but, to speak plainly, the 
habits of your Court seemed to me somewhat less manly than I could 
have wished, and most of your noblemen appeared to me to seek for 
reputation more by a kind of affected courtesy than by those virtues 
which are wholesome to the State, and which are most becoming to 
generous spirits and to men of high birth. I was sorry, therefore, and su 
were other friends of yours, to see you wasting the flower of your life on 
such things; and I feared lest that noble nature of yours should be dulled, 
and Jest, from habit, you should be brought to take pleasure in pursuits 
which only enervate the mind.” 


There were at this time some thoughts of Sidney’s going over, 
though with no public commission, to the Netherlands and leading 
a troop of horse to aid the Prince of Orange. Languet was not 
without his apprehensions that he would prove scarcely stern and 
rigid enough for a commander. “ By nature and inclination,” he 
said, “ you are formed for gentleness, and soldiers cannot be kept 
to their duty without severity.” The expedition to the Nether- 
lands did not come yet, but several causes were combining to 
occasion Sidney a brief absence from Court life. A quarrel with 
an insolent nobleman—a refusal to yield to the Queen’s repre- 
sentations that however insolent a nobleman might be, a private 
gentleman ought to give way to him—the loss of the royal favour 
by his uncle, who had had the hardihood to take a wife (the 
widowed mother, by the way, of Sidney’s Stella), and by Sir 
Henry, whose visits to his married daughter at Wilton were more 
frequent than pleased the Queen—had already rendered Elizabeth 
not too well affected towards Sidney, when he felt it his duty to 
endeavour to persuade her of the inexpediency of a step to which 

* Of Spenser’s view of the Elizabethan Court I have spoken in a short 
paper in the March number of this magazine, entitled, “Spenser, and 
England as he viewed it.” It is interesting to compare Spenser’s picture 


of Court life with Languet’s impressions of it, as shown in the letter 
quoted in the text. 
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she seemed greatly inclined, a marriage with Francis Duke of 
Anjou, brother of the French King. The suitor was some twenty 
years younger than Elizabeth; but Sidney’s objections did not 
rest on the disparity of age, but on the dangers to religion and to 
the independence of the country which seemed likely to ensue 
from union with a prince so closely allied to the French throne, 
and belonging to a family stained with the guilt of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre—“ the son,” as Sidney says, “of a Jezebel of 
our age.” The repeated protestations of the Queen that she had 
no personal wish to marry at all, and should only be induced to 
do so by regard to her people's welfare, made it a somewhat 
easier and less delicate task than it would otherwise have been 
for Sidney to argue the unwisdom of the step, but it was still a 
bold course for him to take, and in yielding to the urgency of 
men in a higher position than himself that he should take it, he 
manifested no small public spirit, and probably was conscious of 
imperilling his own advancement. The Queen resented the advice, 
though temperately expressed, and Sidney found it desirable to 
retire for a time from her presence. He sought his sister’s home 
at Wilton, and amused himself and her by writing ‘ Arcadia.’ 

As his retirement continued for some time, Languet and the 
other friends who were watchful of his career began to grow 
anxious. Languet was at this time living at Antwerp—largely, 
he declared, in order to be within easy reach of Sidney by letter— 
and Sidney had shown his gratitude for the introductions which 
he had in past time received to Languet’s friends, by creating in 
his own friends the wish to know Languet. ‘One great advan- 
tage,” writes the elder man, “ of your regard for me I find in this, 
that there is hardly one of those whom you have made your 
friends who does not desire to obtain my friendship because he 
knows that you love me.” These friends at length became urgent 
with Languet to rouse Sidney from the lethargy into which he 
seemed to have fallen, and, rather to satisfy them than himself, 
Languet at length wrote. 

He recalled to Sidney’s mind the hopes which he had early 
conceived of him. 


“ When we lived together,” he wrote, “I so greatly admired the acute- 
ness of your apprehension—young as you were—the soundness of your 
judgment, and your high and excellent spirit, that I had no doubt, if God 
granted you long life, your country would receive no small assistance in 
dangers from your virtue; especially since I observed (in addition to 
those mental endowments) splendour of birth, majesty of person, the 
expectation of great wealth, the authority and influence of your relations 
in your country, and all those other things which are commonly called 
gifts of fortune.” 
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His professed love of retirement had even then occasioned 
Languet some uneasiness, especially as it appeared to accord with 
Sidney’s modesty and absence of ambition: he had trusted, how- 
ever, that Sidney would not, even if he wished it, be allowed in 
later years to deny his country the benefit of his services. 

“On your return to England,” he continued, “adorned with those 
splendid endowments and furnished with information beyond your years, 
you carried away the admiration of all men, and all of your nobility who 
have a name for generosity of sentiment began eagerly to compete for 
your friendship.” 

His welcome reception at Court, his mission to the Imperial 
Court, the eulogies on him uttered by Elizabeth to Duke Casimir, 
all had conspired to raise the hopes of his friends. Now, however, 
the writer, who had come nearer to watch his successes, 

“found,” he says, “a sort of cloud over your fortunes, which turned the 
pleasure I already enjoyed by anticipation into sorrow. Consider well, I 
entreat you, how far it is honourable to you to lurk where you are whilst 
your country is imploring the aid and support of her sons. If the advice 
which you offered, believing it to be good for England, was not received 
as it deserved, you must not therefore be angry with your country; for 
good citizens ought to pardon her every wrong and not, for any such 


reason, desist from working for her preservation.” 

Whether in consequence of this letter, or from independent 
reasons, Sidney about this time quitted his retirement and 
returned to the world of action. About a month after Languet 
wrote, Sidney was again at Leicester House, as appears by an 
affectionate letter, dated in October, 1580, to his brother Robert, 
then studying in Germany—a letter written when he was almost 
asleep, “over-watched with tedious business,” and oppressed 
apparently with great melancholy. Languet heard with satis- 
faction of his having quitted his retirement, and a letter of 
congratulation on his doing so is nearly the last extant letter 
that passed between the friends; for most of Sidney’s letters to 
Languet, as above mentioned, are lost, and Languet’s end abruptly 
in this same month, October, 1580, probably by reason of the 
illness which soon after seized him and from which he never 
recovered. The year 1581, which saw Sidney’s chances of union 
with Penelope Devereux destroyed by her hated marriage to Lord 
Rich, saw him deprived also of his old and valued friend Languet, 
who passed away at Antwerp, kindly nursed by the wife of his 
Huguenot compatriot Mornay, and not sorry to be removed from 
witnessing further the miseries of Holland and of France. 

Four years later, Sidney, who during those years had quietly 
but steadily advanced in public life and state employment, 
received his first and last military appointment and left for 
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Flanders to undertake the government of Flushing and to take 
part in that expedition for the relief of the Netherlands from 
which he was never to return. His letters written home in the 
discharge of his duties there—duties made more arduous by his 
endeavours to supply the gaps left by the neglect and indolence 
of his general, Leicester—are as naturally the outcome of his 
habitual religious earnestness, as his words and action in the 
memorable scene at Zutphen are the outcome of his habitual 
gentleness, considerateness, and courtesy. 

That to Languet he owed much of his religious earnestness, 
much of the solid basis of his character, he well knew and has 
most gratefully acknowledged. In ‘Arcadia,’ Philisides (a 
poetical name for himself, formed from the first syllables of his 
two names) thus describes under pastoral phraseology his in- 
debtedness to Languet, the “shepherd” with whom he had 
associated at Vienna, on the banks of the Ister or Danube :— 


“The song I sang old Languet had me taught, 
Languet, the shepherd best swift Ister knew, 
For clerkly reed, and hating what is naught, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as7true. 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste cf him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 


“ He said, the music best thilk powers pleased 
Was jump* concord between our wit and will, 
Where highest notes to godliness are raised, 
And lowest sink not down to jot of ill; 
With old true tales he wont mine ears to fill, 
How shepherds did of yore, how now they thrive, 
Spoiling their flock, or while *twixt them they strive. 


“ He likéd me, but pitied lustful youth, 
His good strong staff my slippery years upbore; 
He still hoped well because I loved trvth, 
Till forced to part, with heart and eyes e’en sore, 
To worthy Corydon he gave me o'er,” etc., etc. 


The charm of his character, however, Sidney did not derive 
from Languet’s friendship; it was there already, and it was 
that which won Languet to be his friend. He was surely the 
original of Spenser's Sir Calidore, the Knight of Courtesy ; 


“In whom it seems that gentleness of spright 
And manners mild were planted natural, 
To which he added comely guise withal 
And gracious speech, did steal men’s hearts away.” 





* Te. exact. 
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Indeed, it probably is not going too far to surmise that it was 
largely owing to the impression Sidney had made upon him that 
Spenser devoted a whole book of the ‘ Faery Queene’ to singing 
the praise of courtesy, a quality not generally estimated as its 
beauty entitles it to be. Doubtless there is a rugged excellence 
that is admirable even without courtesy, as in Dr. Johnson; and 
there is a surface courtesy, which, masking a cold or a villainous 
heart, is as repulsive as the glitter on the sea when one longs 
for firm land, or the polish on marble when one sighs for warmth 
and comfort. But a courtesy like Sidney’s not only gives a 
higher beauty to excellence but is itself a part of excellence : 
there go to its composition the most precious ingredients, 
modesty, gentleness, kindliness, reverence, self-sacrifice, self- 
forgetfulness. There were in Elizabeth’s days other brave 
soldiers besides Sidney, other thoughtful statesmen, other elegant 
poets, other sturdy champions of Protestantism, but there was 
no man whom the nation mourned as it mourned Sidney, there 
is none who stands out from the annals of that time with the 
moral halo around his head which is around Sidney’s, for not 
only did he combine in himself these many and varied claims on 
men’s respect, but he heightened them and set them off with an 
exceptional charm of manner, the fitting garb of an exceptionally 
beautiful spirit. 


Geo. SERRELL. 























Whimsical Will-Making. 


_ 


Tue final disposal of their money and property by will is a right 
exercised by people with crotchets, whims, and caprices as well 
as by those who are level-headed and uniformly guided by 
common sense. It is therefore quite natural that wills should 
reveal many curious phases of human nature, and exhibit a sur- 
prising variety of motives that have from time to time actuated 
whimsical testators. 

As a matter of fact, abundant instances of the broadest humour, 
the most extraordinary caprice, the most ridiculous farce, and the 
most malevolent spite are to be gleaned from the documents 
stored up in Somerset House ; and to-day, as in the past, eccentric 
will-makers, judging from cases continually coming to light, are 
probably as busy and numerous as ever. 

Quite recently, for instance, M. Fontenay, a French millionaire 
with money and estates worth twenty million francs, died at 
Montpellier leaving no less than six wills, similarly dated, in 
which half-a-dozen different universal legatees were appointed by 
the testator. As the documents annul each other, the main 
result of this industrious testamentary freak will probably be a 
rich harvest to the lawyers from so promising a field of litigation. 
For many years previous to his death, M. Fontenay had indulged 
a habit of befooling or “mystifying” his friends and relatives, 
and he evidently had pleasure in a last bid for notoriety in this 
respect after his death. 

Practical joking has, indeed, been raised to a fine art by some 
testators, and it is easy to imagine, as one reads the whimsical 
clauses they have prepared with evident relish, the inward 
chuckle at the prospective surprise or disappointed chagrin of 
their friends. 

One individual hit upon an ingenious plan for rewarding those 
friends whose respect for his mortal remains survived a test 
imposed by his will. He instructed his executors to fix the hour 
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of his burial at eight o’clock in the morning, which as he died in 
winter was uninvitingly early. Invitations to the funeral were to 
be sent out to his numerous friends, and a clause inserted in the 
will devised to each lady who attended a legacy of £300, and to 
each gentleman of £200. The tantalising part of it was that the 
invitation, of course, gave no hint of the legacy depending upon 
its acceptance, and, as the morning of the funeral was cold and 
inhospitable, only twenty-nine out of four hundred invited 
mourners attended, and so became beneficiaries under the pro- 
visions of the will. 

Expectant legatees are sometimes doomed to cruel disappoint- 
ment, or receive legacies with arbitrary and irritable conditions 
attached. A father left his sons a large estate in equal portions 
provided they never wore a moustache. Another individual 
settled his estates and divided his wealth in such a way that 
those of his descendants who measured not less than six feet four 
inches alone profited by his will. An Austrian baker devised 
his property to his son on condition that the latter should never 
read a newspaper—a habit to which he had previously been much 
addicted. A gentleman whose married life had proved unhappy 
attributed it to having married too early in life. In leaving a 
fortune of £50,000 to his son, he tacked on the condition— 
doubtless in his eyes a prudent one—that the former should not 
marry till he was thirty-five. At the time of his father’s death 
the young man was twenty-two, and not in a position to appre- 
ciate the parental solicitude expressed in the condition, for he 
was already engaged. As there was no getting behind the pro- 
visions of the will, he explained matters to his sweetheart, and 
after prudently prolonging the engagement thirteen years till he 
attained the stipulated age, they were made happily one. 

Idle or nagging wives lacking the gift of patient, tactful 
sympathy sometimes find themselves, once in a way, at a dis- 
advantage after neglecting or henpecking their husbands for 
years with impunity. The worm has turned at last, and the 
teading of the will brings home to them a long-delayed day of 
reckoning. Thus a Bristol testator left his wife an annuity of 
one shilling, to provide her with a supply of “those hazel-nuts 
Which she was always busily engaged cracking whenever my 
stockings required mending.” 

A Mrs. Dickenson had a widow’s portion of £60,000 allotted to 
her; but there was a fly in this soothing ointment. 


“When I remember,” so ran her husband’s testamentary pen, “that the 
only happy times I ever enjoyed were those when my wife sulked with 
me, and when I remember that my married life might for this reason be 
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considered to have been a fairly happy one because she was nearly always 
sulking, I am constrained to forget the repulsion the contemplation of 
her face inspired me with, and leave her the sum of £60,000 on condition 
that she undertakes to pass two hours a day at my graveside for the ten 
years following my decease, in company with her sister, whom I have 
reason to know she loathes worse than she does myself.” 


Another virago is thus described in her husband’s will :— 

“My wife since our marriage has done everything she could to make 
my life miserable, so much so that I have frequently thought she was sent 
into this world for the express purpose of getting me out of it. As she 
has been a constant wife, I must therefore leave her my fortune; but in 
order to prevent her making another man as wretched as she has me,! 
wish all moneys that I may die possessed of to be held in trust, and the 
interest only paid her only as long as she remains a widow.” 


The wife of a Sussex publican found in a very practical way 
that nagging a husband “does not pay” in the end. To receive 
any benefit from the estate of her henpecked spouse, who had 
endured many a bad quarter of an hour during his life from her 
sharp tongue, she was required to walk barefooted to the market- 
place each time the anniversary of her husband’s death came 
round, Candle in hand, she was then and there to read a paper 
confessing her unseemly behaviour to her husband during his lile, 
and stating that had her tongue been shorter her husband’s days 
would in all probability have been longer. The conditions proved 
too hard, and by refusing to comply with them she became 
entitled to only £20 a year “ to keep her off the parish.” 

A more pleasing picture of domestic life is that suggested by 
the will of Mr. Wheatstone, a Chancery Lane solicitor, who, 
discarding legal phraseology, invoked the aid of the Muse im 
drawing up its provisions. It closed as follows :— 


“ As to my worldly goods now or to be in store, 
I give to my beloved wife and hers for evermore. 
I give all freely. I no limit fix. 
This is my will and she’s executrix.” 


There is at least one recorded instance of a seat in Parliament 
being bequeathed by will. William Aislabie, a Yorkshiremas, 
devised that “my burgage tenures in the borough of Ripon shall 
descend upon my daughter, Mrs. William Lawrence; and I further 
will that during the term of his natural life my son-in-law, the 
said William Lawrence, shall represent the borough of Ripon i 
Parliament.” 

The language of farce and satire which makes the will of Paul 
Scarron, the French wit, unique has had many imitators. Scarroa 
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bequeathed to his wife permission to marry again, to the Academy 
power to alter the French language, and to Pierre Corneille five 
hundred pounds of patience. There is an echo of this in the 
satirical bequest of another Frenchman, who left to the Academy 
—one of whose duties is to preserve the purity of the French 
language—an album containing cuttings from books, reviews, and 
newspapers, each of which shows a mistake of spelling or grammar 
made by members of the Academy since its foundation. 

An English politician in the early part of the present century 
probably consciously or unconsciously imitated Scarron in framing 
the following curious clauses—more remarkable for force of ex- 
pression than grace of language or sentiment :— 

“I bequeath my patience to Mr. Peel: he will want it all before he 
arrives at the Premiership. When that event takes place the said 


patience to revert to the people of England, who will stand greatly in 
need of it.” 


“IT bequeath my best bound ‘ Joe Miller’ to the Lord Chancellor. It will 
assist his Lordship mightily when he feels inclined to enliven a dull case 
with a few jokes.” 

“I bequeath my modesty to Mr. W. Pole. He may now boast of a 
commodity never before known in the family.” 

“T bequeath my body to the earth, but command my executors not to 
have it interred in St. James’s Chapel, as there is too much corruption 
there already.” 


A Mr. Sanborn chose what is surely the most peculiar mode of 
proving his patriotism. He left a legacy of £1000 to Professor 
Agassiz on condition that, by a scientific process clearly set forth 
in the will, the professor should have the skin of the deceased 
manufactured into two drumheads, and two of his bones made into 
drumsticks. To a second residuary legatee fell the duty of 
repairing to the foot of Bunker’s Hill on every 17th of June, 
where, punctually at sunrise, he was to beat on the drum so made 
to the strains of “‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

A smile is as cheap as a frown, and has occasionally turned out 
to be worth vastly more in hard cash. A lonely old bachelor left 
all his property toa young lady, known to him only from the fact of 
living opposite, because for several years she had smiled pleasantly 
upon him when they casually met in the street, and the smiles 
had cheered his lonely heart and won this practical recognition in 
his will. 

Perhaps the lack of such kindly smiles from their fellow- 
creatures is sometimes responsible for the liberal provision not 
infrequently made for animal pets in the wills of their owners, or, 
where such attachments have not existed, for the strange devices 
of misers to keep their hoards from falling into other hands after 
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their death. Recently a crank of this sort left special instructions 
that his body should be buried in a certain suit of clothes. His 
wish was carried out exactly as he bad directed, but it afterwards 
transpired that his wealth, which was known to be considerable, 
could not be found. In the end permission was obtained to 
exhume his body, when an investigation revealed the fact that 
thousands of pounds in bonds to bearer were sewn up in the lining 
of the clothes he was buried in. 

Gratitude was the avowed motive of a Mr. William Dunlop, 
who left a legacy to his brother-in-law “for the service he has 
done the family in taking a sister no man of taste would have”; 
while an instinctive fear of being buried alive impelled a Mr. Rose 
to direct that his coffin was not to be screwed up until thirty days 
after his funeral, and to make provision for his tomb being lighted 
and guarded day and night. 

Philanthropy prompted an eccentric Frenchman to direct that 
his body should be given to the Paris Gas Company for the 
purpose of being placed in a retort. ‘I always,” he wrote in his 
will, “used my mental power for the enlightenment of the public, 
and I desire that my body be used to enlighten the people after 
my death.” 

It was probably a combination of shrewdness and generosity 
which inspired a London jeweller to instruct his trustees to select 
and forward to all those customers, who within twelve months of 
his death purchased articles to the value of £10 and upwards,a 
souvenir equal to ten per cent. of the value of the purchase. 

Curiously minute directions as to the mode of burial to be 
adopted in the case of the deceased are common. Men have left 
instructions to be buried in evening dress, in military costume, 
and in their hunting suits, and only a few months ago an eccentric 
Welsh lady—perhaps infused with the masculine spirit of the new 
woman—was accorded this last distinction in accordance with the 
express provisions of her will. 

There is, indeed, no end to the number and variety of personal 
whims in this respect. 

An American lady recently insisted upon being buried in her 
jewellery, worth hundreds of pounds. A widow left instructions 
that a lock of her husband’s hair and four of his teeth, which she 
had carefully treasured during many years of widowhood, should 
be placed in her hands when she was laid in the coffin. A gentle- 
man who had worn a wig for years and was extremely sensitive on 
the subject of his bald head, left instructions that not only was 
his wig not to be removed, but that three new wigs bought for the 
purpose were to be deposited with his body. 
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The rest that the grave gives to the weary toiler was ap- 
parently not anticipated by a joiner who enjoined that his tools 
should be laid in the coffin with his remains, together with a 
pipe and a liberal supply of tobacco. Was ita glimmering hope 
that he might receive further benefit by a post-mortem perusal of 
their contents that prompted a lover of books to specify certain 
favourite volumes to be placed by his side, specially directing that 
a Bible should be placed under his head and a copy of the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare laid at his feet? Perhaps it was only 
the desire to have with him in the place from which there is no 
return the source of many delightful hours of mental refreshment 
enjoyed during his life. 


Cuarztes Draycort. 























Poor Pretty Mrs. Vandam, 


Cuapter I. 


“An, poor dear! Yes, I suppose she és beautiful. All you men 
say so; and yet, Mr. Stanley, if you had seen her a few years 
ago——” 

a” She could hardly have been lovelier,” I said truthfully. 

“Perhaps; but her spirits have quite gone. Such a bright, 
bonny girl she used to be! The light and life of our home, and 
now——” 

Mrs. St. John spread her white hands piteously, and sighed. 
It was a pretty sigh, although Mrs. St. John was a trifle 
too portly for the pathetic; and it suggested at least three 
volumes of the blackest melodrama in the past history of beautiful 
Mrs. Vandam. 

“But surely, my dear madame,” I ventured to suggest, “ you 
would not call Mrs. Vandam very ‘triste’ now, would you? To 
me she seems the brightness of all that is bright.” 

“She acts her part well. We women are all actresses, and 
Minnie has made a life study of her part.” 

“Can you act happiness?” I asked. 

“Tt seems so, since a man of the world like you cannot tell the 
difference between a smiling face and a laughing heart. Ah! if 
did not love my little girl all I can for her sweetness, I should 
love her all I could for her courage. But come, I am keeping 
you from your supper with my foolish rhapsodies,” and so saying, 
Mrs. St. John rose, and taking my arm, let me lead her out of the , 
ball-room. 

There are perhaps few places in the world in which high spirits 
run higher than in the supper-room of a colonial ball. The stiff- 
ness which is inherent in the Anglo-Saxon, is never so apparent 
west of the Herring Pond as it is at home, and at a ball in 
Canada it vanishes altogether. The dancing, the lights, and the 
champagne had done their work: women, who a few hours earliet 
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would have been too tired to order a dinner, were now ready to 
“go” for any number of miles to the music of the best band in 
Eastern Canada, and amongst them all Mrs. Vandam seemed the 
brightest and most untiring. Round her were gathered all the 
best of the men, and for each of them she had some jest or 
repartee. To judge by her appearance, one would have said that 
this lovely woman with the white shoulders and flashing blue 
eyes was the very queen of mirth, whom sorrow had never dared to 
touch, and yet I confess that her mother’s hint of a deep sorrow 
bravely borne, gave her an additional charm in my eyes. 

It had done so in the eyes of many men before my time. Half 
the men in Honiton were head over ears in love with her, and 
before the end of the evening I had joined their number. Balls 
do not come in my way nowadays as often as they used to do, so 
I habitually make the most of them when they come, and on this 
occasion I saw the last dance danced, but to the very last bar of 
the last waltz Minnie Vandam’s smile never failed her. It was 
only when the music stopped that the cloud came. 

As we turned to leave the room the light went out of those 
glorious eyes, the corners of the laughing mouth drooped a little, 
and as we parted I heard a little stifled sigh which finished me. 
I went back to my hotel that night with a sore heart. 

“ What sort of a brute,” I found myself wondering, “ must that 
fellow Vandam have been to wreck such a life as that?” 

Naturally enough, next day, having nothing better to do, I set 
myself to answer this question, and began to pick up odds and 
ends of Mrs. Vandam’s history at the club. As the St. Johns 
had lived at Honiton since the beginning of the century, my task 
was not a difficult one; but there were some queer little discords 
in the story which puzzled me. 

“No,” said one of my informants, “ the adorable Minnie is not 
quite so young as she seems; but then she was a mere child 
when Vandam came along. I suppose it would be treason tc 
suggest any more, but at the least she must be five-and-thirty.” 

“And who was Vandam ?” 

“Oh, Vandam? I forgot that you did not know the colony. 
Every one here has heard about Vandam. You as a mining man 
— to have heard of him. Don’t you remember the North 
Star ?” 

“What! that rich little mine in Colorado ?” 

“Yes, the same. The place where they found that black 
pe of telluride, which went four thousand dollars to the ton 
in gold,” 


“I remember it perfectly; and, now you mention it, of conrse 
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Vandam was the name of the man who found it. Was he 
th ” 
(ne—_— 


“Yes, he was the Vandam. He sold out at once to one of the 
Rothschilds for half a million.” 

“ Dollars ? ” 

“Yes, dollars. He was ina hurry to marry, as such men are, 
and thought that half a million would last for ever.” 

“ And he married Miss St. John?” 

“Yes; he cut us all out. He came here, a huge great fellow, 
who made quite a stir in our gymnasium ; as ugly as the devil, but 
as strong as Hercules, and we thought him as stupid as he was 
strong ; but the dollars fought for him, and in three months he 


had won and married the prettiest girl in Canada. It was quick 
work,” 


“ And then?” 


“Qh, then he went away and took her with him. I don't 
know where they went to. To Europe, I suppose. All mining 
men who strike it rich go to Europe, don’t they ?” 

“Yes, and any one else who can afford to, unless he is a fool——” 

“Well, Europe did not seem to suit the Vandams. In about 
three years she came home ill. At least, they said she was ill— 
broken down, they said, by worry and his cursed temper: and 
then the old lady took a larger house, the one they live in now, 
and that is about all I know about them. All this happened, 
mind you, ten years ago. They say Vandam lost his money and 
his temper together, and that accounts for his having led her 
such a dog’s life. But then the fellow always was a cad——” 

“Then why did they let her marry him?” 

“ Because his telluride ran four thousand dollars to the ton, I 
suppose. The St. Johns had no money——” 

“ But they seem very well off now.” 

“Oh, yes! the old lady came into ‘a bit’ soon after the 
daughter came home; at least, so they say. I don’t know any of 
these things, and they don’t interest me much. I’ve got over the 
Vandam fever, whilst you appear to be in its initial stages. Ask 
old Lorimer ;” and so saying, my friend rose and accepted an 
invitation to “play a hundred up.” 

But old Lorimer was not communicative. He was a soured 
misogynist, and had probably been snubbed either by the mother 
or daughter. He was a doctor by profession, and a disbeliever in 
everything but the exact science of the knife. In that he gloried, 
and for that he lived; and though a man here and there swore by 
him as by no other, general opinion voted him a hard-hearted old 
boor : a surgeon by profession and a butcher by taste. 
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“Oh, don’t bothér me about Mrs. Vandam,” he said. “I’m nota 
ladies’ doctor. Ask Brown. He'll tell you all about her. She suffers 
from an acute disorder of the nervous system, I believe, very 
common with pretty women. Prescription—unlimited adulation, 
entire freedom from household worries, and a blank cheque 
whenever she wants it. Brown takes a percentage on the blank 
cheque.” 

“But Vandam?” I suggested. 

“Vandam? Oh, damn Vandam! Vandam was a fool.” 

“ And a brute,” I ventured. 

“Who told you so? The old woman?” he asked, filling his 
pipe. “ Well, I dare say she is right; he was a wonderfully fine 
brute, though. Such a physique; and knew more of prospecting 
than any man I ever met. He ought to have stuck to that. He 
knew a true fissure vein when he saw one, but he couldn’t be 
expected to know a true woman. No one can see into a rock, and 
yet he must needs imagine that he could see into a woman.” 

“Then do you blame Mrs. Vandam ?” 

“T blame no one, my dear sir. It’s not my business; only 
don’t you waste too much sympathy on any woman, even 
Mrs. Vandam. She’s a very fine woman, and will live quite 
a3 long as most people, in spite of her nerves and Dr. Brown. 
And now let me read this article in the Nineteenth Century. The 
writer never performed an operation, except with his pen, in his 
life; but those are just the operations which pay nowadays;” and 
Lorimer sunk back into his chair, and, except for an occasional 
grunt of derision, relapsed into impregnable silence. 

This was almost the sum total of the information which I 
gathered about the Vandams, except that there were a couple of 
gitls somewhere in Germany, being educated at their grand- 
mother’s expense. Not the least of the beautiful young mother’s 
sorrows was (so her friends said) this enforced separation from 
her children; but what could be done? There are no good 
schools in Honiton, and the children’s future must be considered 
before the mother’s happiness. 

“If Gwen could only be kept in short skirts for ever, I guess 
that the schools here would be all right,” grunted the doctor ; 
“but she’s too like that great hulking fool, her father. She must 
look a bit long in the leg for a ten-year-old by now.” 

A month later I left Honiton. Certain discoveries had re- 
cently been made on the west coast of America, and I had been 
told off to inspect the new fields on behalf of a great Yankee 
syndicate. It was rumoured that the same kind of ore had been 
found there which exists in the now famous North Star mine, and as 
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I looked my last into the sweet sad eyes of lovely Minnie Vandam, 
I could not help wishing that I had had the knowledge and luck 
of her recreant husband. I would have made a beiter use of it. 


Cuaprer II. 


MeN move quickly nowadays. In little more than a week from 
the time when I was in the midst of life and laughter in Mrs. St. 
John’s ball-room, where everything spoke of man and man’s 
civilisation, I was being jolted in a springless coach across country 
to the new mining field. When I call it new, I mean merely that 
it was new to fame. As a matter of fact, the road over which I 
was travelling had been built twenty years ago, and once or twice 
since it was built a rumour of gold at Soak had been carried across 
it. But nothing had come of the rumours. Other mining 
fields were in vogue just then. There were no railways, and 
capital is very deaf in some cases; and without capital, prospects, 
however rich, are no good to their discoverers or to the country. 
At last, howevar, Soak had managed to make itself heard. A 
newspaper man had come into the camp, and, having secured 
whatever seemed worth securing, had boomed the place, and 
compelled local politicians to echo his booming. So the story of 
Soak came to the ears of my syndicate, and, having nothing better 
to do with me just then, they packed me off “to see what those 
Pacific coast people were lying about.” 

If I had been a timber cruiser instead of a mining expert, I 
should have felt more interested in my journey. In all my 
wanderings—and they have been many—I have never seen such 
trees as those we passed through. At first their beauty enchanted 
me. Straight and tall as cathedral spires, the spruces and hem- 
locks towered on either side of us, not a branch on them for a 
hundred feet, and above that their tall grey pillars vanished ina 
web of green embroidery, so thick that the sky could scarcely look 
through it. The stems of these great trees, in many cases, girthed 
thirty feet, and the height of them may have been anything from 
two to three hundred feet; and yet even they looked small com- 
pared to the gigantic cedars which grew in a warm scented gloom, 
wherever the mountain streams had gathered and made a 
swamp. 

At first the majesty of the forest charmed me; the blue tarns 
here and there were like jewels set in the sombre greenery of the 
pines ; the undergrowth of moss and ferns made a fairy-land, in 
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which I strained my eyes to see those things move which 
should have had their homes therein. But very soon I tired. 
Nothing moved, nothing spoke. The trees were dumb; the soft 
mosses swallowed up all sound; the vast vegetable world shut out 
the sunlight ; there was no breeze even to ripple the steel blue of 
the tarns. Everything was dumb, dead, unchanging, and I began 
to pant for air. 

‘The change from the quick pulse of the town to this world, in 
which life was measured by centuries instead of minutes, cowed me. 
The breath of these woods seemed to overpower my vitality ; their 
life was repugnant to mine ; my pulse beat slower, my blood began 
tocrawl. My driver had long ago succumbed to the dreary influence 
of his surroundings. For two days we drove, and for two days he 
never opened his mouth to speak. He was as dumb and unsympa- 
thetic as the pines. 

Fortunately, towards the end of the second day, we drove clear 
of the forest, and came out into the open in sight of Soak, a group 
of rough shacks, and an unpretentious hotel by the sea. There, 
at any rate, was life, and I could have cried out with pleasure 
when I saw the “ white-caps” running up the bay. Nor had I 
any reason to complain of the want of human fellowship at Soak. 

The arrival of the first expert in a new mining camp is an 
event, and every man in the district may be relied upon to come 
in and tell the new arrival that “he is glad to meet him.” They 
were all glad to meet me; and if I had accepted one-hundredth 
part of the drinks which were offered me, would no doubt have 
been glad to carry me to bed until I was again fit for business, 
But I knew my men, and avoided the peril. 

I won’t keep my readers waiting whilst I tell of the days spent 
in vain negotiations; of the rain storms which made it impossible 
to do any work in the bush on one day ; of the south-wester which 
made the sea unsafe on another; of the days wasted sitting 
smoking in the veranda of that miserable “pub,” a victim to the 
insuperable inertia of that accursed place. 

I had come six thousand miles to see mineral claims; I had 
been told that every one in Soak was crying out for capital to 
work the mines; I saw that every one was stone-broke, and 
hungering for money, and yet no one of the hundred sodden, 
listless creatures, who sat smoking in the bar, had energy enough 
to take me anywhere to see anything. They would “ get a move 
on” next day, they said; but next day something else turned up; 
and the same sad-eyed loafers sat round the same squalid table, 
smoking T & B, and playing patience, or pinocle. 

Twice a week the stage came in, and with it the paper which 
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had made the reputation of Soak; and then the loafers would 
gather round and read the highly-coloured descriptions of their 
own doings. Soak was to be the rival of Cripple Creek. ‘“ Day 
by day,” the paper said, “new finds were reported in the dis- 
trict; quartz had been found, showing free gold in extraordinary 
quantities;” and “it was understood that Mr. Stanley Brown, 
the world-known expert of the great Colorado syndicate, who 
was now investigating the various properties, had expressed 
himself absolutely astounded at the prospects,” ete., ete. At 
this the loafers rubbed their hands, talked of their glorious 
future, and sat still. No one was out in the hills. Every one 
owned a score of claims, none valued at less than $20,000, but 
no one stirred a step or drove a drill. In despair, at last, I gave 
myself up to the one shark amongst this shoal of flat fish. 

I knew he was a rascal. Nature had written it in big letters 
across his fat red face; rascality peered out of his weak red 
eyes; but he was alive, and willing to show me some of his 
prospects. So I went with him, and in three days saw more 
“wild cat,” more utterly worthless gash veins, and more cal- 
careous rock, carrying nothing at all, than I ever expect to see 
again. I learned that a speck of iron pyrites in a block of 
granite might mean “ mineral in place,” and that one man, with 
some politicians to help him, might stake a hundred square miles 
of country and call them claims; but I saw nothing to even 
warrant a report. 

I had already made up my mind to shake the dust of Soak off 
my feet, and leave the moss to grow over men and mines alike, 
when some one suggested that we should stroll over and see the 
assayer. He was only a broken-down chemist, who knew nothing 
of his art; but I was glad of any distraction, and went. An 
assay Office is an interesting place to a man of my trade—this 
assay office would have been an interesting one to any man. I 
never saw a white man who had the gold fever quite so badly as 
the little shrivelled-up creature who “ran the show.” The man 
must have been nearly seventy. Death had already set his seal 
upon him. He was white and shrunken; his hands trembled; 
cough, which caught him every five minutes, made his ribs rattle ; 
but his eyes blazed with greed, and his lips muttered as he 
worked. If, fora day or two, none of “the boys” happened to 
bring him any rock to assay, he would still go out, and pack 
some in from the hills for himself. Feeble as he was, and fit 
only for an old man’s home or a hospital, he would still crawl up 
the highest hills round Soak, aye, and sleep out in the snow, for 
an interest in a new discovery. No one ever paid him anything ; 
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but he was the one worker in Soak, and owned more “interests ” 
in worthless claims than probably any man in America. 

“Good morning!” he said. “It’s no use coming around for 
any good news this morning. There ain’t a thing gone a cent 
in this lot; can’t get a button of any kind nohow. I guess I'll 
have to go out and get in some of Samj Finch’s rock again 
to-morrow.” 

“Has Sam Finch made a good strike ?” I asked. 

“Haven’t they told you of Finch’s lead? Just work this 
crusher a bit for me—I’m kinder weakly myself this morning— 
and I’ll tell you about it.” 

Itook my place at the crusher, though I could see that the 
stuff which I was expected to crush carried nothing but a little 
white iron; and he went on talking whilst he made up his fires 
and looked after his crucibles, the red glow from the coke giving 
his old face an uncanny look. 

“You don’t know Sam Finch? A great miner Sam is, only 
he’s such a damned crank. I guess he knows more of straight 
mining than any man in camp. Well, sir, he brought a bit of 
rock in here one time, like that”—pointing to a great chunk of 
worthless syenite—“an’ asked me if I'd assay it for him. I 
didn’t mind, I never do mind. I'd assay anything. You never 
know where you are a-goin’ to strike it. Those London experts 
gave Africa a black eye. ‘ No gold in this country,’ says they ; ‘it 
ain't the right formation.’ Same thing in Cripple Creek. ‘ Wrong 
formation,’ says your bloomin’ expert. But there was gold, and 
stacks of it. I don’t go nothing on formation, nor experts neither. 
I'd assay most anything.” 

“But what did Sam’s rock go?” I asked. 

“Well, now, what should you think ?” 

“Ten dollars,” I said, to please the old man, though I would 
have staked my professional reputation that it could not have 
gone ten cents. 

“Ten dollars! Ten dollars!! That might be pretty good for 
the camps as you come from—might pay with them new pro- 
cesses. No, sir! Sam Finch’s rock went four thousand and five 
dollars to the ton!” and the old alchemist blew out his cheeks 
and glared at me. 

“It’s in there,” he added, after a while, pointing to a much- 
thumbed notebook. “I wrote it down myself, and the boys 
see’d the button. Four thousand and five dollars in gold. Sam 
inch crushed it for me himself, and cleaned the crusher and 
he other things, so as there could be no mistake.” 

This, no doubt, seemed conclusive to the speaker; it did not 
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seem quite soto me. But it is not so hard to tell when a map 
is lying as some folks think, and though I knew that that 
syenite could never have carried ten cents in anything, I was 
convinced that the old alchemist was not lying. He obviously 
believed what he told me, and I was puzzled. 

“Did you make any more assays ?” I asked. 

“Yes, scores of them. I’ve packed a ton of Sam’s rock down 
here myself: but it never goes nothing, and Sam nor I can't 
make it out. But then, Sam’s getting kind of foolish with drink 
and the way he lives. There must be a pay-streak in it some- 
where, if we could only find it.” 

“Why doesn’t Sam prospect it thoroughly ?” I asked. 

“Well, you see, he’s pretty much crippled up, and he won't 
let any one else a-nigh it if he can help it. He’s a crank 
is Sam.” 

Whilst he had been talking I had finished my work, and was 
turning over the lumps of rock on the floor and under the benches. 
Some of them had lain there for years. 

“ That’s a bit of the Starlight,” the old man said, as I handled 
a fair-looking piece of quartz. “Now and again I get kind of 
doubtful whether I’m doing the job right, when I don’t get no 
buttons for a week, and then I just chip off an ounce of that and 
put it through. That always gives a button, that does ”—and he 
took the grey chunk and handled it lovingly. 

“Where does that come from ?” I asked. 

“ Away up the crik.” 

“ Are they doing anything with it?” 

“Not just yet. There’s ten of ’em have interests in it, and 
they won’t take less than forty-five thousand dollars for a half, 
and so far the right man hasn’t come along yet. But he’ll come 
—he’ll come—and then you'll see the Treadwell and the Indepen- 
dence won’t be anywheres alongside the Soak ‘Starlight,’” and 
he chuckled confidently as he took out one of his little red-hot 
cupels. 

Like its fellows, its contents proved valueless, and even he 
heaved a somewhat despondent sigh. 

“You wouldn’t care to go and see old Sam?” he asked. “I 
guess I’m out of luck to-day, and may as well leave the assaying.” 

“Yes, I'll go gladly,” I answered. “But stay a little; I'm 
going to crush up an ounce of Finch’s rock, and see what I can 
get out of it. Will you go across and get a bottle of beer at 
Ned’s whilst I do it? I’m terribly dry. And then we'll go to 
Finch’s.” And I set to work to pound up the useless rubbish. 

After watching me for a minute the old man went, and, as soon as 
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he had gone, I emptied out the syenite in a hurry, and dropped 
in in its stead a small block of black-looking rock which I had 
stumbled upon right at the back of the ore pile. It weighed about 
two ounces, and it almost looked as if I had found out Sam 
Finch’s secret. 

When the assayer came back, my rock was in powder, and 
nearly safe from detection ; but the old man was a keen observer. 

“Looks pretty dark, don’t it?” he asked. “Seems to me it 
ain't like the most of Sam’s rock. You didn’t get it mixed, 
did you?” 

“No,” I answered; “ you saw me put it in.” 

“That’s so,” he acquiesced; “ but it does look dark. Maybe 
you've got on to a bit of the right stuff.” 

“Maybe,” I answered. And for a long morning we watched 
the dumb ugly thing go through its tortures from the crucible to 
the cupel, until at last we had the assay finished. 

“My God!” It was all the little man said, but it was the 
truth, There or the bone-dust tray lay his god—a little yellow 
button—not enough to buy a meal even for his worn-out frame, 
but gold, and enough of it, wnder the circumstances, to make even 
my pulses tingle. 

I had assayed an ounce of the black rock, and it had yielded at 
the rate of over $7000 to the ton! 

As I had expected, it was telluride, and about as rich a piece 
as any I ever tested ! 


Cuarter III. 


For fully five minutes we both stood and regarded the button, 
weighing it in our hands, looking at it from every point, playing 
all sorts of fool’s tricks with it. 

“T guess we'd better wire the Citizen,” said the old man at last. 

“Wire the Citizen ? What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Great strike ; millions in it; gold again on Sam Finch’s lead; 
the New York expert clears up the mystery of years,” he muttered 
rapidly, 

“What the devil do you mean!” I exclaimed. “Are you 
going mad?” 

“Mean? Why,I mean to telegraph of course! You wouldn’t 
keep such an item dark, would you? Think how it’ll help 
the camp.” 

“Hang the camp,” I replied roughly, “and the Citizen; our 
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business is with Sam Finch. Come along.” And in spite of his 
protestations, partly by force and partly by working on his self. 
interest, I led him away in search of the man who made such 
strange mistakes between syenite and telluride, and yet was the 
best miner in Soak. I was thoroughly interested by this time. 

* # *% % * 

Finch’s hut was nearly two miles down the Bay, in a lone, 
out-of-the-way place, and as we tramped through the bush I 
tried to find out something about him. 

“‘ What sort of a man is he, George?” I asked. 

“Well, he’s a crank. He don’t seem to know no one if he can 
help it, and he don’t drink often, and he don’t seem to do nothing 
but mess around those old claims of his, except once a year, when 
he’s away for a month hunting. He’s a wonderful hunter for a 
man as hasn’t the use of his limbs.” 

“What? Is he crippled?” 

“You bet he is; can’t scarcely crawl without his sticks; but 
he’s a terror in a canoe; licks all the Injuns at that game; 
that’s how he hunts.” 

“Was he a miner?” 

“T guess so; but Sam don’t talk of what he were. Folks here 
don’t ask no questions; it ain’t considered just right to do so 
in Soak.” 

It isn’t considered just right to ask questions in many western 
mining towns, and I ought to have remembered it. As I had 
forgotten myself, I took George’s snub in good part, and kept 
silence until an abrupt turn in the trail brought us face to face 
with the man we were looking for, seated on a fallen cedar, round 
which were scattered innumerable fragments of syenite and 
specimens of iron pyrites. 

It was evidently a favourite resting-place for the strange 
creature before us. I have known miners who, when in town, 
wore patent-leather boots, and were so highly scented with 
patchouli that you might have hunted them with “ smell-dawgs,” 
but as a rule, a miner, more especially in the hills, is a thing of 
many patches. This man “ beat the record ”—he was more ragged 
than Robinson Crusoe. The cuff of a flannel shirt hung likes 
bracelet round one of his wrists, and there was just enough blue 
showing in his nether garments to suggest to a discerning mind 
that the foundation of the whole matter had once been a pair of 
overalls. But these were the only traces of the tailor’s art 
about Sam. He wore no hat on his touzled grey hair; his huge 
shoulders were covered by a blanket coat of his own contriving; 
his useless lower limbs wavered about uncertainly in a tattered 
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covering of gunny-sacks, and his callous feet were bare. As for 
the man himself, he was something between a fool and a wood- 
fiend. From his waist up he was a Hercules; from his waist 
down he was impotent. His shoulders were enormous; his arms 
like the roots of a tree; but his legs seemed to have no bones in 
them; and his face—Ye gods! the pity of it! Instinctively you 
looked for a strong face above that gigantic pair of shoulders, and 
instead you found bleared sunken eyes, a ragged growth of beard 
hung like grey moss round the feeble jaws, and a pink foolish 
nose, which made ugliness ludicrous. 

“Good day, Sam!” 

“G'day,” answered a deep voice from behind the beard. 

“ How’s yourself, Sam? How’s the legs?” 

“Nicely, thank you, though the legs is ‘woodening up’ 


“Not any worse, I hope?” 

“No, not any worse. Only it’s commin’ a bit higher.” 

“T wonder you can get about at all. Why don’t you come and 
live in the settlement ? ” 

“T daresn’t do that. Iam bound to keep a-movin’. If I stood 
still any time I’d strike root, and there’d be an end of it,” and the 
man laughed harshly. 

It was easy enough, even for an unskilled eye, to see what 
was the disease from which Sam Finch suffered. His phrase 
“woodening up” was quite as expressive as the scientific locomotor 
ataxy. By the mercy of Providence it looked almost as if the 
“woodening up” process was not confined to his legs, so that he 
neither felt nor suffered as another man would have done. 

“Got any more of that rock yet, Sam?” 

“How?” 

“Got any more of that four thousand dollar rock?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ain’t you been looking for it lately ?” 

“No, I guess it was a mistake,” said the fellow slowly. 

“Why, you’re kinder down to-day, Sam! I thought you 
calculated to strike it again soon!” 

“No, I ain’t partickler down, but I guess it don’t matter a 
whole heap.” 

“Well, would you mind showing this gentleman the ledge? 
He might be able to give you a pointer. He’s a Colorado expert 
Sam. Mr. Stanley.” 

“Pleased to meet you, sir,” said the fellow mechanically, but 
his face did not betray a particle of interest. “You're welcome 
to look at the claim, but it’s hardly worth the trouble.” Whilst 
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he was speaking he filled a pipe, and drew a match slowly across 
the seat of his overalls. At the first attempt the match did not 
strike; the second attempt was equally unsuccessful. Another 
man would have tried another match, but this was not Sam’s way. 
For a moment he looked reproachfully at the failure, and then, 
dropping it solemnly in the mud, put the pipe back unlit into his 
pocket with a weary sigh. That action spoke volumes. 

“It’s this way to the claim,” he said, rising. 

“Shall we not be wasting your time, Mr. Finch?” I asked 
civilly. “If you’re busy, perhaps my friend here could find his 
way without you.” 

“No,” replied the man; “I don’t know as I’m partickler busy.” 
And his voice was like the wind in a tree. “Time don’t seem to 
matter a great deal so far as I’m concerned. Time don’t matter. 
Whenever the year winds up I’m just about where I was, only a 
year older. This way,” and he limped slowly up the trail in 
front of us. 

It was already well past midday, but the sun was still high in 
the heavens, and elsewhere the day was a bright one, but here the 
trail was so narrow and the brush so thick that we were in half 
darkness. This in itself would have made the walk a dreary one; 
but that walk would be dreary at any time. I have felt less 
depressed by the side of a newly-dug grave than I did that after- 
noon, following Sam Finch’s slouching apathetic figure. It would 
have been a relief to have heard the man’s sticks rattle as they 
struck a stone, but in that soft vegetable mould there were no 
stones to strike. If you could have heard a squirrel scolding or a 
jay screaming, it would have been something: a flicker of sunlight 
or a breath of wind would have broken the spell, but there was 
no sound, no light, no wind. In front of us, with vast bent 
shoulders, the man limped along; the trees closed over us; the 
gloom of a dead forest encompassed us; the moss swallowed us up. 
Luckily our journey was soon over, our guide stopping on the 
edge of the first small watercourse we came to. 

“That’s her,” he said; “she ain’t much to look at.” 

And indeed she was not. As I expected, the opening to which 
he had brought us was a mere cut in the mass of barren syenite. 
Here and there were some specks of iron pyrites, but not enough 
to warrant a day’s work on the place. 

“Is this where you got that rock?” I asked. 

“So they think,’ Sam answered; “but I guess it was a 
mistake, or some one put up a joke on us.” 

“T should have thought that it would have been worth while 
to hire some one to help you to thoroughly open this ledge. If 
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that four thousand dollar rock really came from here, there 
should be some more of it somewhere.” 

“ Hiring means paying, and paying means money,” he answered 
slowly. 

“But why not give a man an interest in the mine for his 
work ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t work. Men in Soak don’t want no more interests. 
Besides, it don’t matter a great lot.” 

“Don’t you want to make money ?” 

“No, I don’t know as I do. A man don’t need much here. 
So long as you’ve a potato patch you can do pretty nicely. The 
salmon come along in the spring, and there’s always a plenty 
of clams. A man ain’t no call to worry himself much at Soak.” 

I could have struck the fellow in the face. It was no business 
of mine, of course, and he had done me no harm, but this apathetic 
heartless submission to fate irritated me. He was in harmony 
with his surroundings, whilst my own spirit was struggling 
against their influence like a newly-caught bird. 

For a moment we stood and faced each other without speaking ; 
I full of life, and energy, and impatience, and he a gnarled wreck 
of a man, out of whose bleared eyes there shone no light, on 
whose slouching figure the seal of hopelessness was set. 

“ Half-witted,” I muttered to myself; and yet I could not feel 
certain. There was something about the man which engaged my 
attention, If it had not been for that foolish pink nose, I could 
almost have imagined that this was no dumb yokel, silent because 
he had nothing to say, but one who knew more than should be 
said. 

Just then voices broke the stillness round us. 

“Hulloh, Sam! Sam Finch! ain’t you home?” 

The voices came from behind a belt of small pines to our right, 
and the speaker was evidently quite close to us. 

“Some one at your shack, Sam,” said George. 

“Yes, some of the boys from below,” assented Sam, and hobbled 
off towards the sound, George and I following. 

“Damn the old rascal,” said the unseen speaker; “he’s out, 
and got the key with him. It’s just like his cursed meanness.” 

“Shove the bloomin’ door in!” said another voice. 

“Not much,” replied the first speaker. ‘ You don’t know the 
old man, Frenchy.” 

“T shouldn’t be scared of a cripple if I did. Look out, you; 
if he’s got any liquor we'll find it.” And as we came into the 
clearing round the shack a short stout-built fellow sent his 
shoulder heavily against the closed door. 
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But the door withstood the shock. 

“G'day,” said Sam quietly, as he hobbled on to the scene. 
“D’you want to get in? It ain’t any good breakin’ a man’s door 
down.” 

“You shouldn’t keep it shut, mister,” replied Frenchy saucily. 
“Tt ain’t hospitable; and I guess thieves don’t trouble you 
much.” 

“No; there ain’t enough to tempt a wolf,” replied Sam; “ but 
aman doesn’t want Siwashes campin’ in his cabin. Come in, if 
you've a mind to. I reckon you find it pretty dark, mister,” he 
added to me. 

“Tt is dark just at first,” I replied. 

“You'll get used to it. A man can get used to most anything, 
and it saves cleaning and curtains ;” and he pointed to the cause 
of the darkness, a window which had apparently been painted 
or smoked until it was of the dim yellow of a London fog. 

“There ain’t any chairs, I’m afraid,” said Sam, “but perhaps 
you can make shift to sit on this,” and he handed a small broken 
stove out of a corner for me to sit upon. 

George and the three prospectors sat on the floor, smoking, 
whilst Sam himself, after this effort at hospitality, leaned up 
against a kind of counter which ran across the room, and lapsed 
into lethargic silence. He had nothing to offer his guests, 
nothing to ask them ; he did not want them there; but he could 
not send them away. There was all the rest of the world for 
them to sit in, and smoke their tobacco in, but if they wanted to 
intrude upon his tiny dark corner of it, he could only submit and 
wait till they chose to go. 

His certainly was not a home which many men would want to 
share. I have seen poor interiors before, but none equal to that. 
The light was like that of a candle-lit drift (one candle to a 
hundred feet), and the atmosphere was damp enough for any drift 
I ever worked in. There were no chairs, nor tables, nor 
ornaments, except the ferns which grew at random between a 
pile of pine bark (for fuel), a tumbled heap of blankets (his 
bedding), and a heap, nearly two feet high, composed of egg shells, 
bacon rind, and tin cans. 

“You're an economic, Mr. Sam,” said Frenchy, as his roving 
eye lighted on this last heap; “ you save ze freight. You mill and 
dump on ze claim.” 

“Don’t do no smeltin’, neither, do you, old man ?” asked another. 
“'There’s the mine Sam lives on,” and he pointed to what I now 
saw to be a row of boxes containing hens’ nests. “Free milling 


rock this is,” and the wag took up an egg, and, knocking a hole 
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in it, took down the contents ata gulp. “Sam lives mostly on 
hen fruit, don’t you, Sam? ‘Takes it raw and dumps the ‘ waste’ 
right there,” continued Frenchy’s companion, who seemed just a 
little afraid of the stupid giant. 

Sam smiled, a bleared-eyed sheepish smile, and shifted his 
maimed limbs uneasily. He evidently wanted to be rid of us, to 
be left to crawl away into his dark corner and do what? Think? 

Well, I didn’t want to stay, anyway. I wasn’t ready to be 
buried yet, and I was anxious to get back to the light and life of 
the world, and was just going to take my leave of the cripple 
when something occurred. 

“Hullo! Mons. Solitaire. What haf you here? Pictures, 
mon Dieu! Pictures, boys! works of art, and this madman haf 
nailed their faces to ze logs!” 

Frenchy had been poking curiously round the cabin whilst the 
others had been smoking, and was now striking a match to make 
a closer examination of his find, two dirty squares of cardboard, 
nailed to the logs near the tumbled pile of blankets in which 
Sam Finch slept. 

“Pest leave them be, an’ come out of that,” growled Sam 
Finch, “Can’t a man have six foot to himself?” Arid he began to 
edge along the counter, supporting himself with his hands instead 
of his sticks, which had fallen to the floor. 

“Leave them things be!” he cried again; and this time there 
was a ring in his voice which I had not heard before. 

The vegetable was becoming human at last; dangerously 
human, I thought, as I caught a glimpse of his face. 

But Frenchy was too intent on his work to take any notice of 
anything else. With his jack-knife he prised up the corner of 
one of the squares, and before Finch could stop him he had it in 
his hand. 

“Boys,” he yelled, dodging Sam’s hand and darting to the 
window, “it’s Sam’s gurl! Sam’s gurl, and, mon Dieu, ain’t she a 
proper little Poll !” 

There was a shout of laughter, during which no one except 
wyself noticed the cripple, and even I do not exactly know how 
he came there; but I saw him for a moment like a huge toad on 
the floor beside me; even now the whole scene comes back to me 
with the vividness of a nightmare—the yellow light, the maimed 
thing dragging itself across the floor, and then that hand like the 
roots of an oak which reached and scraped at the Frenchman’s 
collar, gripped it, and held like a vice. 

From the moment Sam Finch got his grip it was all over with 
the Frenchman, though he was a stout aud plucky knave. Mad 
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with rage and fear, the fellow lashed out with feet and hands, 
His great miner’s boot struck Finch in the mouth, and the blood 
rushed out over his grey beard. I doubt if Finch felt the blow. 
Frenchy might as well have kicked a Douglas pine, or an engine 
in whose machinery he had become entangled. The next moment 
he had been drawn down to the ground amongst the cripple’s limp 
useless legs, whilst the great hands crushed and pounded the life 
out of him. It was hideous, but it was soon over. 

Before we had time to recover our wits enough to interfere, 
Frenchy lay upon the floor limp as a fly whose juices some spider 
had sucked, and the cripple was deliberately driving in the tacks 
with his great horny thumb, as he refastened his picture face 
downwards in its old place. 

He was still doing this with his back turned to us, when we 
heard a scuffle on the floor, a gleam of something bright flashed 
in the gloom, there was a dull sickening thud, and a great jack- 
knife quivered between the cripple’s shoulders. It had been 
driven well home, and the stricken man sank in a heap amongst 
his tumbled blankets, but hardly before Frenchy’s comrade fell 
across him, brained by a stick of firewood which old George had 
snatched up. 

The old chemist was feeble and past fighting, but he was a true 
Western American, and had learned in the roughest mining camps 
in the world to “even up” things with the first weapon which 
comes handy in such scrapes as this. 

A “killing” more or less made no difference to him, but it was 
the first I had ever seen, and the sight of the two men prone 
and bleeding took away my nerve for the moment. 

When I had recovered myself enough to move, the thing which 
George had struck was slowly straightening itself out upon the 
floor, the arms stretching, the fingers dropping apart, until it was 
as it would be when the men came to carry it out for burial, 
whilst the cripple himself was plainly at his last gasp. 

When I bent over him, though the world must have been 
getting dark for him, he recognised me, and made some sort of 
sign, which I understood by instinct, as men will in a crisis, and 
drew from the inside of his rags a letter, which I held before his 
closing eyes. I think he must have recognised it and been 
satisfied, for a light came into his face, and as he sank back in 4 
heap his lips muttered— 

“ Time to quit, thank God!” 

Then for a space there was absolute silence, and the gloom grew 
deeper, until from the lake below the shack came the wild 
maniacal laugh of a loon. That woke us. 
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By common instinct we rose and left the dead to their rest, and 
went out into the sunlight to decide what should be done, and 
there I read the address of the letter he had given me. 


Mrs. Louis Vandam, 
Honiton. 


Cuaaprer LY. 


Farr as it is, the smell of blood must be very penetrating, for 
the beasts of the earth and birds of the air gather to it from any 
distance. However secretly it is done, murder will out, and the 
news of it travels with startling rapidity even through the silence 
of Western pine woods. 

How they got there or why they came, I neither knew nor 
asked ; but it seemed to me that whilst I was still wondering what 
that finished life meant, trying to understand still “ what sort of 
a blackguard this Louis Vandam might have been,” a crowd had 
gathered, and the local policeman (the only one in the district) 
was asking me whether I would mind acting as J.P. in the matter. 
As there was no other man to discharge the duties, I undertook 
them. There could be little enough amongst the things which 
Sam Finch had left which would need administering. 

However, as a matter of form, we made an investigation of the 
contents of the dead man’s house, and, as might have been 
expected, at first found nothing but matter scarcely fit for a 
mixen. There were old gum boots, older fragments of socks and 
overalls, the remains of a smartly-cut pair of tan boots (which 
had probably been new when Sam arrived at Soak), potatoes 
sprouting in a damp heap, and a violin and its bow, both broken 
across the middle as if wilfully. But this must have been long 
ago, for the gut had been eaten off the bow, and a mouse had its 
nest in the violin. 

There seemed to be nothing else, and we were upon the point 
of abandoning our search, when some one in the crowd remarked, 
“You haven’t found his gun yet. I know Sam had a rare good 
gun. It wasa Bullard. I never seen one like it afore. He used 
to shove in the cartridges from beneath.” 

This set us searching again, and at last we found the cripple’s 
cache, nearly hidden under the pile of cedar bark, in the darkest 
corner of the hut. On the top of the pile lay the rifle, well- 
cleaned and oiled, as a good sportsman’s should be, and, under- 
neath it, what at first sight looked like rolls of bedding. 

“Chuck them out here, Bill, so as we can see them,” said 
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George ; and Bill tried to, but though at the second effort he took 
hold with both hands, he could not “chuck” out those insignifi- 
cant-looking bundles. He could barely move them. 

“What in hell is it?” the fellow cried ; ‘it’s as heavy as lead.” 

“Or gold,” I remarked. ‘ Let me look,” and, bending down, I 
ripped one of the parcels open with my knife. 

I had guessed the secret almost as soon as I saw the cache, and 
I hardly needed to open the first bale to be certain. Sam's 
annual hunt was explained; so, too, was the fortune into which 
“dear Mrs. St. John” had come shortly after her ill-used 
daughter’s return. Each of those parcels contained a small sack, 
and each sack about one hundred and fifty pounds of the richest 
picked telluride I ever saw in my life, and there were enough 
parcels to make a ton and a half, or a load for the biggest canoe 
in Soak. Sam Finch’s was the biggest canoe in Soak, and it had 
been noticed before now that it was Sam’s hobby whenever he 
went a-hunting to load it up pretty heavily with ballast. 

When I had read the neatly-written address upon each parcel, 
I had learned all that there was to be learnt. It read, “Tacoma 
Milling and Smelting Works; for the account of Mrs. Vandam.” 

After this I had nothing more to do, except take steps to find 
the claim from which the black ore came. This was not hard. 
One of Sam’s fads had been to keep up the assessments upon 
three claims, though no one ever heard of anything having been 
found on any except the syenite ledge near the house. This the 
cripple had worked as a blind when men were about. In the 
early morning, at the edge of evening, when the mists were thick 
and only the beasts abroad, he worked in a dark gulch which we 
found later on, and from this spot he had picked and packed 
the gold to which the gayest ball-room in Honiton owed its 
brightness. 

As I looked at the low damp vault, with its monotonous drip, 
drip of water, and thought how night after night that crippled 
thing had worked in silence while its mate shone in the eyes of 
men, I felt like a man who had lost his way. Why did he do it? 
Why did he not proclaim his find, and share the pleasure of it 
with her? 

Perhaps he, like the doctor, had found out that Vandam was a 
fool ; that, though it is the duty of ugliness to support beauty, 
beauty owes no corresponding debt to ugliness; that no one has 
any use nowadays for mere brute strength or such stupid courage 
as would fight on in the dark and be maimed for ten long years; 
that all the goody-goody stories are only goody-goody stories, and 
not meant to be taken literally; and that if you really love a 
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woman enough to die for her, she is extremely likely to be good 
enough to let you. 

I took back to Mrs. Vandam the title to the richest telluride 
mine in North America (which my company afterwards bought 
from her), and I took back also the two old photographs nailed 
to the logs in Louis Vandam’s shack. The one was a photograph 
of the brilliant woman whom he had had the audacity to love, the 
other of some great artist’s dream of the thorn-crowned Christ. 

The woman he had loved and the type of that faith which love 
perhaps had taught him! He had turned from both, but for the 
one he had laboured on in hopeless silence to the finish. Will 
the Other make amends, or is there no place for such a blundering 
fool as Louis Vandam either in this world or the next? 


Curve Parxrprs-Wottey. 


























Che English Ulysses. 


Tr was fitting that the tercentenary of the death of the first and 
perbaps the greatest of all the long and brilliant line of England's 
naval heroes should be ushered in to the deep and strenuous note 
of preparation throughout the length and breadth of the land 
to defend, if need be, against a hostile world, that proud 
sovereignty of the sea which he first gained for her. 

It was fitting that the anniversary of his death-day should 
resound with the fierce clang of hammer on rivet, and with the 
deep, intense roar of the nation’s army of workers redoubled in 
our every dockyard. 

Sir Francis Drake died off Portobello on the 28th of January, 
1596, and was buried a league out at sea, with his last prizes 
sunk by his side like a viking’s trophies. The “noise of the 
seaward storm” that once he ruled disturbs him not, in the 
majesty of solitude and silence he reigns, as he reigned in 
life. a monarch of the deep—the man who laid and set the 
first foundation-stone of the world-wide power of the British 
Empire. 

For three hundred years has he been sleeping in his hammock 
in the Bay of Nombre de Dios, and, despite the able and praise- 
worthy labours of Barrow, Froude, and Corbett, the real story 
of his life is yet to tell. For so marvellous were his exploits, 
so great his achievements, that only in another Odyssey could the 
story be told. And we sigh as we look in vain for another 
Homer. 

Not the most disastrous of Ulysses’s wanderings are more 
darkened by the implacability of Fate than Drake’s last voyage. 
It seems to have been foredoomed to failure. He sailed from 
Plymouth with a fleet only half manned and provisioned. The 
elements, not unkind till then, turned their hand heavily against 
him. Disease and death, starvation and failure, leagued them- 
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selves against him from the first. Not till the broken remnant 
of his land-force struggled back from defeat at Panama did he 
show signs of failing health. But after he heard of the loss and 
suffering of his devoted men, “ he never carried mirth nor joy in 
bis face.” He “ took counsayle with his officers in griefe.” The 
elements continued hostile. 

And he who had outwitted a thousand gales and braved the 
terrors of unknown seas, complained bitterly of “the variableness 
of winde and weather, so stormie and blusterous as hee never saw 
it before.” 

His sickness grew apace. Still strong in purpose, he set his 
helm for Honduras and El Dorado. He made Portobello. “It 
was the best harborough we came into since we left Plymouth,” 
writes Maynarde, who kept a record of the voyage; and then 
adds, with a true sailor’s laconicism that infinitely intensifies 
the pathos of it: “ This morninge, about seven of the clocke, Sir 
Francis died.” 

Spain was Drake’s Polyphemus. As the Cyclop devoured 
Ulysses’s comrades, so the Iniquisition devoured Drake’s. The 
Spanish treachery of La Hacha was the giant’s first meal. That 
of Vera Cruz, where Drake barely saved his life by swarming on 
board along a hawser, was the second. It was to these treacheries 
that the Spaniards directly owed Drake’s lifelong and relentless 
hatred. Elizabeth for once spoke truth, when she replied to 
Mendoza’s insolent demand for Drake’s punishment after his 
descent on Lima. ‘The Spaniards,” haughtily answered the 
Queen, “by their ill-treatment of my subjects, to whom they 
have prohibited all commerce, contrary to the laws of nations, 
have drawn these mischiefs on themselves.” 

Only those who read contemporary narratives can fully realise 
the truth of her retort. Even the native records cannot disguise 
the lust of blood and cruelty that seemed ingrained in the Spanish 
temperament. Few pages of history are more revolting than the 
bloodthirsty conquest of America by the Spaniards. Only a 
nation capable of such crimes could perpetrate the barbarities of 
the Spanish Inquisition. The atrocities of Mexico and Peru were 
renewed to English sailors by the holy familiars of that dread 
tribunal: torture in every form that an exquisite ingenuity 
could devise, with starvation and the rack as occasional recrea- 
tions ; the long-drawn tragedy of human fiendishness concluding 
in a fool’s coat and a blaze of faggots at an auto-da-fe. 

Their enormities recoiled on their own heads. They were 
themselves the cause of their downfall. But for the tyranny 
and cruelty of Spain, the history of the world would read far 
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differently from what it does. The Invincible Armada woull 
probably never have been launched, while India, Australia, Africa, 
and the whole continent of America might have been subject for 
ever to the sway of the Spanish sceptre. 

After the dastardly treachery of Vera Cruz, where, in retum 
for good offices rendered by the English, the Spaniards attacked 
them as they lay refitting in the harbour, Drake did his best to 
win by lawful means the reparation due to himself and to his men, 
He tried in vain. His petition to the Spanish authorities was 
received with contempt. At the English Court he was listened 
to with many words of sympathy. But nothing could be done, 
The colossal power of Spain overshadowed the world. The 
strength of England was still unknown, undreamed of, even by 
herself. The only remedy was—private reprisals. Had Philip 
dealt him justice, Drake’s name would possibly never have been 
known to us. He might have continued throughout his life a 
trader to the Indies, as he started, in partnership with his 
famous kinsman Hawkins, 

As it was, Drake brooded long over some scheme of revenge, 
Spain was now England’s hereditary foe, and, in addition, had 
wronged him grievously. So he came to look upon his work of 
vengeance as worthy the hand of “God’s elect.” He made secret 
voyages of exploration to the Spanish Main. What he learnt and 
did in those voyages no man knows to this day. But when he 
slipped his sea-dogs from the leash, they flew at the quarry, 
killed, and then disappeared as if by magic. All search for him 
was futile. He burnt towns and plundered treasure-houses with 
a force of seventy-three men and boys. And only one man among 
them was over thirty years of age! He stormed Panama with 
the remnant of this force, and was repulsed only after a desperate 
contest. He flew back over the isthmus and sacked Portobello, 
Before the Spanish troops could follow him, he had mysteriously 
disappeared again, and was not seen or heard of for weeks. 

His skill in war, whether on land or sea, was only matched by 
his audacity and daring. He plucked fruit in the gardens of 
Santiago de Tolu; he flung his taunts at the Spanish forts, and 
eut out vessels under their very guns. A gale outwitted him, 
and he boldly ran into Cartagena Harbour for shelter: he 
jumped on shore in sight of the garrison, and laughed at the 
Spanish musketry. 

But his finest piece of audacity was at the end of this famous 
voyage, after he, first of all Englishmen, had marched over the 
Isthmus of Panama, and gazed on the then “ unmeasured mystery 
of the Pacific.” The alarm had already gone abroad like fire 
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that “a strange, fierce pirate, named El Draque,” had sacked 
Nombre de Dios, attacked Panama itself, and burnt Portobello, 
and was now bending sail for England, his home, with a wealthy 
freight of gold and jewels. The Plate Fleet—a powerful convoy 
for the treasure-ships that sailed at intervals to Spain with the 
rich produce of Peru and El Dorado—lay in Cartagena Harbour, 
ready to weigh with the morrow’s tide. Drake, in his in- 
significant-looking craft, suddenly appeared, as if the waters had 
opened and thrown him up. He sailed swiftly, and stood in 
towards the harbour. For some time the Spaniards must have 
thought he would be mad enough to attack them. Drake never 
dreamed of it. The odds were far too great then, even for him; 
and there was no more room in his ship for treasure. But, 
thought he, after so long and friendly an acquaintance, it would 
be impolite to leave them without one word of farewell. The 
fleet lay in the harbour, wondering whether the devil and 
El Draque were really bent on their destruction. Drake stood 
closer in, and the Spaniards beat to quarters. Soon, surely, he 
would be upon them. Then suddenly he jammed his helm down, 
and, with the English flag flying at his masthead, and his 
pennants trailing down to the water, he ran mockingly past the 
harbour mouth in sight of the whole fleet! It was Ulysses 
deriding Polyphemus. 

No wonder he became a terror to the Spaniards. On one 
expedition, four of his crew were captured at Vera Cruz. He 
sent a message to the Governor-General that if a hair of their 
heads were singed he would hang ten Spaniards for every one 
of them. The note bore the dreaded signature of Drake. That 
was enough. The prisoners were promptly returned. Froude 
relates the story with great gusto, and not unnaturally, for 
when at Simancas he saw the actual note in Drake’s own hand- 
writing. At Guatulco, Drake found the Court sitting, and boldly 
carried off the judges to his ship! He made his own terms with 
the town at leisure. 

The reign of terror in the Indies began after that first attack 
on Panama. Once El Draque was abroad nothing seemed safe. 
His hungry pinnaces would show their teeth in twenty different 
places at once. Frigate, fort, or town, it was all one to that 
dauntless, invincible ‘“‘enemy of God and Spain.” At last, the 
mere sound of his name was the signal to hurry treasure far 
inland and bury it in secret places, to forsake towns, and leave 
in their harbours vessels emptied of men and cargo. During 
what Froude calls “Drake’s Great Expedition to the Indies,” 
so high rose the terror that on his approach the workmen 
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actually fled from the mines, great seaforts were deserted, and 
the vast trade of the Spanish Main was paralysed. 

It was not, however, till he singed the Spanish King’s beard 
that Drake himself realised how he had crippled the naval 
resources of Spain. It is true that at Cadiz he had destroyed 
thousands of tons of the finest Spanish shipping and stores 
intended for the Invincible Armada. But only when he lay off 
Lisbon did he fully understand what he had done. He repeated 
his defiance of the Plate Fleet at Cartagena. A Spanish fleet lay 
in Lisbon Harbour with their bravest Admiral, Santa Cruz, in 
command. To attack the harbour would be to court certain 
defeat. The land defences were impregnable. Drake tried to 
entice the fleet out of its shelter. He loved them so, he said in 
his jesting way, he wished to greet them on the deep sea. He 
sailed up to the harbour mouth; he offered by letter to convey 
Santa Cruz to England; he vauntingly displayed his latest 
captures. To no purpose. The Spanish fleet could not move— 
it was unmanned! Drake had destroyed the crews at Cadiz. 

The news spread far and wide; and when he made sail a 
month or two later from St. Vincent, a panic shook to its founda- 
tions the whole commercial world of Spain. Ruin stared the 
empire in the face. Banks broke, and trade stood still. Philip 
tried to raise a loan, and failed. For with Drake at sea and not 
a warship fit to meet him, the year’s treasure in the East and 
West Indies could be had by him for the asking ! 

From this time onward till his death Drake loomed out in 
contemporary Spanish history as an emissary of Satan. He was 
endowed with power from the Evil One, to whom he had of 
course sold his soul. He had in his cabin a magic glass which 
showed him everything he wished to see. For him, space and 
time were annihilated. He had power over wind and tide, and 
could bend both to his will. Philip became the laughing-stock 
of Christendom. ‘The Pope sneered at him openly, and said 
Elizabeth’s distaff was keener than his sword. Philip invited 
a lady to a water-party. She declined, from fear that the Dragon 
—Drake—should snatch her from her King’s embrace. 

Drake’s defeat of the Armada, naturally, did not reduce this 
terror. How far it had affected even the flower of the Spanish 
chivalry can be gathered from his capture of the Andalusian 
Capitana. Drake called on the commander, one of Spain’s first 
sailors, who had beaten off all other assailants, to surrender. 
He replied haughtily, he was Pedro de Valdes, Captain-General 
of his squadron, etc., etc.; and who was the Englishman that 
made so little of so proud a Don? “I am Francis Drake, and 
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my matches burning,” was the answer. Valdes surrendered 
without another shot. 

Capitulation to El Draque was reckoned no disgrace even to 
the noblest blood of Castile. After the shattered remnant of the 
Invincible Armada had drifted back to Ferrol, Medina Sidonia 
sought retirement, as Drake had prophesied he would, “at St. 
Mary Port among his orange-trees.” Even there he was not free 
from the name of the terrible foe who had ruined his magnificent 
expedition, for the urchins would lurk beneath his windows and 
shout—* Drake is coming! Drake is coming!” 

Then he heard the dreaded news that Drake was going to turn 
the tables. Drake was preparing an Armada to invade Spain! 
The news struck terror} into the heart of Madrid. Philip’s 
recruits deserted by hundreds. Who could withstand El Draque! 
Not Talbot, not “ Marlbrook,” was ever so feared by the French 
as Drake was by the Spanish. Lisbon was deserted. Ten 
thousand householders, it is said, fled from the city with their 
wives and families. Drake sailed. He captured Corunna, burnt 
the shipping in the harbour, fired the town, and ravaged the 
country for miles around. ‘We have done the King of Spain 
many pretty services on this place,” he wrote to Walsingham, 
“and yet I believe he will not thank us.” Then he sailed 
southward, and actually invested Lisbon. Only the apathy 
and stupidity of his Portuguese allies prevented his capturing 
the city. 

The arrival of fresh Spanish troops drove back the English 
forces to the Tagus, where Drake lay waiting for them. This 
was the deathblow to the invasion. Drake had done his part, 
but without aid from the Portuguese nothing further could be 
achieved. On his way back to Plymouth, however, he burnt 
Vigo, and created havoc among some Spanish shipping he was 
able to intercept. 

Drake’s next great expedition was his last. It was the ill-fated 
attempt to renew the attack on Panama, and plunder the 
“treasure-house of the world.” It failed. Misfortune and 
disaster sailed with the fleet from the time it weighed anchor 
in Plymouth Harbour till the luckless day that Drake succumbed 
to dysentery off Portobello. 

_ The cause of the failure is not far to seek. Elizabeth’s 
insatiable love of intrigue kept her then, as always, wavering 
in indecision. Drake’s fleet was mobilised, well manned, and 
re-equipped, ready to face the whole naval force of Spain. For 
two months did Elizabeth keep it idling in the Sound, while she 


spun her long-drawn web of diplomatic lies and Machiavelian 
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duplicities. One hour she would send commands to sail at once; 
the next hour she would cancel them. The fleet dwindled; men 
deserted; provisions disappeared. At last, when he did weigh 
anchor, it was with a fleet poorly manned, only half victualled, 
and sailing at the wrong season. But Drake had been go 
harassed that he was glad to be in deep water under any 
conditions. 

The delay proved fatal. A gale broke up the fleet before it 
got well out of the Channel. The attack on Panama failed with 
heavy loss, owing to lack of men and proper war material. This 
was the fruit of Elizabeth’s niggardliness and delay. Another 
gale flung the fleet southwards into the Mosquito Gulf, under the 
lee of the most pestilential shore of the Indies. It was here that 
Drake caught the disease which finished its work in a week off 
Portobello. 

Thus died the greatest sea-king that a nation of naval heroes 
has ever seen, a victim to the parsimony and vacillation of his 
sovereign—for Elizabeth was surely responsible for Drake’s un- 
timely death as her successor was for the murder of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

The news flew far and wide. At first Spain could not believe 
it; nor could England. “ For who,” as Fitz Geoffrey sadly said, 
“would think that death could conquer Drake?” Then Spain 
flung up its hat with joy. Two holy days were appointed at 
Panama to celebrate deliverance at last from the long-dreaded 
foe. Public feasts were held in Spain to rejoice over the long- 
prayed-for downfall of the arch-heretic. The devil had got his 
own at last. And Lopes de Vega, the great Spanish poet, wrote 
a long epic (to celebrate his country’s release from “ that scourge 
of mankind”), which he named after Drake, the central figure, 
** El Dragontea.” 

As Spain cursed his memory, so England blessed it. Contem- 
porary English poets sing of him as “the mighty son of more 
than mighty Jove,” call him a Scipio in war, a Cato in peace, the 
equal to Hercules in all save vice. Even the extravagance ol 
Lopes de Vega on the one side did not exceed that of Fitz 
Geoffrey on the other in his eulogy called “Sir Francis Drake, 
his honourable Life’s Commendation, and his tragical Death's 
Lamentation.” 

And now to set out briefly why Drake’s claim to supreme 
honour appeals to us with even greater force than it did to the 
men who, knowing him personally, lavished so great praise upod 
him at his death. 

It was Drake who first introduced the aid of astronomy i 
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practical navigation. He created naval discipline, and he first, 
as Corbett finely says, “demonstrated the limitless possibilities 
of naval warfare.” A past master in the art of seamanship himself, 
he helped to bring up the standard of skill among the English 
sailors to the pitch of efficiency which enabled them to cope so 
successfully with their Spanish foes. 

As Drake first won for England the sovereignty of the seas, 
so he laid the foundations of her later greatness. If Hawkins 
led the way to the West Indies, Drake threw them open to 
English enterprise. His famous voyage round the world marks 
the first step towards that expansion of England which subse- 
quently embraced India, Australia, and North America. In that 
voyage he discovered the Pacific, sailed up the Chili coast to 
California, and tried to force his way home through the North- 
West Passage. Baffled in the attempt, he turned southward 
again, and struck boldly across the Pacific, to discover the East 
Indies, return home round the Cape of Good Hope, and rouse a 
storm of enthusiasm in England that culminated in the formation 
of the East India Company, and, through it, of course, the 
acquisition of the Indian Empire. 

As the reign of Elizabeth marks the real beginning of England’s 
literary greatness, so it marks the real beginning of England’s 
naval, commercial, and territorial greatness. Shakespeare was the 
founder of the one, Drake was the founder of the other. He 
first saw clearly the only possible source of strength for England 
—the pillar of her very existence—her power on the ocean, and 
did not rest till he ruled the seas. For England, he flung wide 
the gates of the Far West; he forged the key that was to open 
the door of the sunny South; he laid his hand on the frost-bound 
barrier of the desolate North. He tumbled to ruin the greatest 
empire of his day, upon the wreck of which he made it possible 
for his brethren to build a mightier, a juster, a more righteous 
empire, where commerce should flourish in the place of conquest, 
progress in the place of priestcraft, and liberty in the place of 
despotism. 


A, W. Durrant. 
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Che Enshtinement of an Idol. 


“T suovutp say,” remarks Miss Elizabeth critically, “that it’s 
made on a pillow.” 

“‘ Maybe it’s knitted ? ” suggests Miss Letitia. 

“ Never,” sniffs the former, with the superiority of a con- 
noisseur. 

“ Well, her ladyship’s maid do say as my lady paid a fine sight 
for it at one o’ them nunnery places abroad—nigh on five pounds,” 
says Mrs. Twigg importantly. 

“ Dear, dear,” ejaculates Miss Elizabeth, “I should have thought 
his lordship would have chosen a good Protestant at any rate, but 
there’s no telling who’s what nowadays, what with their candles 
and such like. Well, good afternoon, Mrs. Twigg. Letitia, it’s 
four o’clock, and we only meant to stay a minute! Then you wil 
send Janie with the hen to-morrow? Thank you—good after- 
noon.” 

“Good afternoon,” echoes Miss Letitia. 

Miss Elizabeth and Miss Letitia Peach had called on Mrs. Twigg 
for the purpose of borrowing a broody hen. 

That Mrs. Twigg should, on this particular afternoon, be 
getting up some of her ladyship’s trousseau was, of course, only 
coincidental. 

When the Misses Peach, an hour and a half earlier in the 
afternoon, had stated their errand, it was only polite on Mrs. 
Twigg’s part to ask the ladies to step in, and on their part to 
refuse was out of the question; they would not have hurt Mr. 
Twigg’s feelings by appearing proud for the world. 

If anyone hinted at curiosity, Miss Letitia would have answered 
with the eyes of wonder for their astuteness, and Miss Elizabeth 
with the fine, tip-tilted nos» of scorn for their aspersion. 

And so the clock in the corner of the kitchen had ticked o, 
and the round jovial moon on its face had smiled indulgently, 
while Miss Elizabeth exclaimed, in surprise, at the number of 
frills on Mary Bate’s petticoat—oh! her ladyship’s, was it ?—Mis 
Elizabeth had no memory for such things. And the embroidered 
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scarf her ladyship had worn last Sunday, was that in the wash, 
too? (Miss Elizabeth was a regular churchgoer, so regular indeed 
that the clerk would hardly have considered it Sunday if Miss 
Elizabeth had not “ erred and strayed” with the rest.) 

Miss Letitia counted the tucks on this garment and that, each 
article seeming to assume more wondrous proportions than the 
last, as Mrs. Twigg sprinkled and smoothed and pinched them 
from crisp obstinacy into billowy and manageable proportions. 

The culminating point of admiration was reached when a lace 
handkerchief was exposed for manipulation. 

Miss Elizabeth could do many things and lace-making was one 
of them. And, to do her justice, she made it well, without the 
least idea of its market value. 

That a piece of lace not much finer or more elegant than her 
own patterns should be worth five pounds was, to Miss Elizabeth, 
a surprise she would have scorned to betray to either Mrs. Twigg 
or Miss Letitia. So, under cover of admiration and criticism, in 
less than five minutes she had the knots and twists and turns of 
the pattern firmly fixed in her mind’s eye ; and, thus rewarded for 
along walk in the warm sun of a May afternoon, she took her 
departure, followed by her sister. 

The perversity of Miss Elizabeth’s character was well known, 
and to no one better than Miss Letitia. Many years of close 
companionship had taught the latter that a direct question had 
no other result than that of sealing Miss Elizabeth’s lips for 
ever on the subject. The most effective way of eliciting an 
opinion was to state some fact more or less meriting contra- 
diction. 

Now two miles of a dusty lane, even a lane with primroses on 
each side of it, blue sky above it, and tea and scones at the end of 
it, is not so delightful that it may not be made more so by 
conversation. At least, so thinks Miss Letitia as she tries in 
vain to keep up the pace of the stalwart figure in front of her 
and so avoid the clouds of dust left in Miss Elizabeth’s wake. 

Therefore— I thought her ladyship’s things would have been 
finer, Elizabeth,” she ventures complainingly, not however from 
disappointment, but from dust. 

“If you knew anything about it, Letitia, you would have seen 
that the work on most of her ladyship’s garments—mind, I don’t 
“ed all—is of the very finest quality ”—pausing to fix Letitia with 

er eye. 

So far so good ; they are abreast now, but, alas! elation snares 
Miss Letitia into an eager interrogation—“ Will you be able to 
copy the handkerchief, think you, sister ?” 
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But the pioneer’s answer is a cloud of dust as she stalks 
onward two yards ahead. 

The Misses Peach lived at a farm on the outskirts of a small 
north-country town. 

Time was when May had brought them new millinery, as it 
does to many women, a visit for Miss Elizabeth to friends here 
and there, presents brought back to little Letty at home—for there 
were ten years between them. 

As years went on was May less bountiful than of yore, or were 
her recipients more exacting ? 

How was it Miss Elizabeth’s visits became things to be 
remembered only? That Letty’s presents, even when counted 
over and over again, always remained the same number? ‘That 
Mrs. Peach’s silk bonnet;went for five years to church in the same 
state exactly—well, perhaps a little different, the green ribbons 
frayed where they tied beneath the patient face—and was it the 
silk or the soft bands of hair that looked altered in colour? Then 
—many years ago now—May haa brought flowers, white ones, for 
a mother’s grave. And when the petals were scattered, and 
Autumn had lighted her funeral pyres in the hedges with hips 
and haws and mountain-ash berries, flaming and glowing redder 
and redder, in a last farewell to earth, Miss Elizabeth went on a 
journey, a long one, from which she returned with a bundle of 
letters in her own handwriting, and what was now her dearest 
earthly possession. 

Only a photograph on glass, in a large black leather frame—an 
attempt to make immortal the image of a young man leaning 
against a marble pillar, with a mingled expression of timid 
expectation and imploring remonstrance such as the early martyrs 
to the photographic art usually wear. A comely face enough, 
above a large and spreading cravat, which threatened to smother 
a rose in the wearer's button-hole. 

It was Miss Elizabeth’s daily regret that the rose, which—ab! 
how well she remembered—was white, had been coloured pink by 
the well-meaning artist. 

The picture has hung over the mantelpiece in Miss Elizabeth's 
bedroom, against the wall paper, with its design of drooping azure 
roses and ribbon flounces hanging upwards. 

Ah! Miss Elizabeth, thy desire is as unattainable as blue roses 
now, for, like them, it will bloom only in Paradise. 

And so the years came and went, always the same for Miss 
Elizabeth. No year was ever marked dark or golden after that one. 

The syringa by the garden hedge still made the evening air 
faint with sweetness, and the white roses over the porch looked 
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in at their painted sister in the faded photograph on the wall, 
but no one lingered by the garden gate to carry a breath of 
country air back to the murky town, or twisted the blossoms 
round his fingers, as he cast about in his mind how best to say 
farewell, till the white sweet-scented things lay like stars at his 
feet in the evening light. 

The lean hand of Poverty grasped the little household at the 
farm ever more tightly. It was a hard imperative grip—a greedy 
hand which seemed unable to distinguish between luxuries and 
necessities, which relaxed not when Miss Letitia patched and 
mended, nor even showed pity when Miss Elizabeth stole out over 
the dewy grass, with a hasty glance at the surrounding fields, the 
milking-stool and pail in her hands. 

Did the milk taste salt that morning, I wonder? 

But now, Poverty, pinch, grind away! Miss Elizabeth cares 
not; for if her ladyship will pay five pounds for one handkerchief, 
what will she not give for a collar and pair of cuffs, worked as 
only Miss Elizabeth can work ? 

And then—the thought will scarce frame itself for joy—she 
will take down her idol from its place on the wall, and the dingy, 
black leather shrine shall give place to a shining silver one, with 
thornless flowers pressing round it, like the one in the vicar’s 
study which he dusts with his own hands every morning. 

As she stands before her shrine to-night, holding the candle 
above her head, that its light may fall to the best advantage, she 
laughs—the strange, crackling laugh of a sorrowfal age—for joy, 
and presses her withered lips to the irresponsive glass. 

There are no tears in the milk next morning; nay, instead, it 
laughs against the side of the pail, and spills itself on the mossy 
cobble-stones of the yard in its prodigal enjoyment, as Miss 
Elizabeth carries it to the dairy, piping a song in her thin, 
youthless treble. 

She even flings two extra handfuls of corn to the strutting 
Plymouth Rocks, in the same spirit as the courtier of old who 
dropped a jewel where he won his lady’s love, that one coming 
after might be happy in the place where he had been. 

Joy is an excellent lubricant to the wheels of duty. Miss 
Elizabeth’s work is done betimes that day, and in the afternoon 
she walks to the Hall in her black silk mantilla with the bugle 
trimming, and the ribbon on her bonnet that was cut from the 
same roll in Mr. Denyer’s shop as my lord’s mother’s, that she 
Wore at the cattle-show, twenty years gone by. 

Her ladyship is very kind. Can Miss Peach show her any 
work she has done? Yes; deep from the confines of a beaded 
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reticule Miss Elizabeth brings forth her treasures new and oli: 
a pin-cushion cover, two pairs of lace sleeves and a collar. 

Ah, very nice indeed, beautifully fine, but perhaps—er—a 
little—they were made some time ago, weren’t they? Could 
Miss Peach copy a collar and a pair of cuffs a little newer in 
shape? Miss Peach has never copied yet (a little stiffly), but if 
her ladyship would show her what she would like, Miss Elizabeth 
will endeavour to please her. 

Well, does Miss Peach know the shape that is worn this year? 
Yes? (Miss Peach had known it six minutes exactly.) Then any 
pattern she thinks will be nice, and of course she must charge 
what she likes. And can Miss Peach finish them before the end 
of June? Her ladyship goes abroad then. 

Away speeds Miss Elizabeth, her ribbons flying like flags of 
victory and her bugles ringing a joyous carillon of thanksgiving. 
She will send Mrs. Twigg a pot of her red-currant jelly, and 
Janie shall have a raisin fritter for tea. And when the lace is 
made—could unselfishness go further? Letitia shall take it to 
the Hall, that she too may see the glories of my lady’s chatelaine, 
and the portrait of my lord in a pinafore tied with blue ribbons. 

Miss Elizabeth begins that very night, working swiftly, deftly, 
impatiently, with the fever of genius in her veins. 

Such a mystery of filmy squares and diamonds held together 
by gossamer threads, such a labyrinth of arabesques and scrolls, 
is growing under the lean old fingers ! 

Day by day the slender fleece lengthens. 

It is wonderful what spare moments Miss Elizabeth seems to 
have to give to her work. 

She used to be so busy always. 

But there are many ways of manufacturing time. 

The blacksmith, riding in haste for the doctor, declares he 
heard a boggart in the Peach’s farm-yard at three o'clock in the 
morning ; and more than one neighbour comes to inquire if there 
is sickness at the farm, else, why should a light burn in the 
kitchen till the small hours ? 

Miss Elizabeth is serene in her replies. At this time of the 
year every one knows there is much to be done. 

At last, a fortnight before the time promised, the lace lies 
finished, wrapped in a clean handkerchief, in Miss Letitia’s 
market-basket. She is standing in the happy sunlight, tapping 
the gravel walk impatiently with her foot, as Miss Elizabeth lays 
her work in its place. 

“ You'll go to the Hall first, sister ?” she queries anxiously. 

“No, I'll get my shopping done first, and then walk to the 
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Hall over the level-crossing and Simpson’s meadow, and back by 
the road.” 

“ How long will it take you, think you ?”’ 

“Oh, if town isn’t very full, maybe I'll be home by half-past 
four.” 

“You'll be as quick as you can?” 

“Of course”—impatiently ; “but you don’t want me to brush 
past folks when they speak to me, I suppose ? ”—with a glance at 
her gingham frills. 

“No, no,” says Miss Elizabeth tolerantly ; “ but don’t dally, you 
understand. I'll be worriting till I see you back.” 

She stands in the porch, her hand shading her eyes, till Miss 
Letitia’s gingham is a pink speck in the sunlit meadows; then 
she puts up her hand and gathers a white rose, putting it in her 
bosom. 

How she wishes she could go too! If only Jonathan had 
chosen another market-day to take the black cow to be sold! 

Never mind, she will sit in the kitchen and do a bit of knitting, 
and try to pass the time that way. 

The sun comes boldly through the diamond-paned window, and 
kisses the flaunting red geraniums as they stretch their long 
necks towards him. 

The white rose in Miss Elizabeth’s bosom droops for shame, 
thinking of the tales it has been told by the moonlight, of kisses 
that fell shyly on lips that trembled to receive them. 

Miss Elizabeth is thinking of those kisses too as her needles 
wink connivance at the sun. 

Frivolous needles! you are dropping the stitches, and the sun 
has dazzled Miss Elizabeth’s eyes so that they are too misty to 
pick them up. 

A cinder falls into the grate, and Miss Elizabeth starts to find 
that the fire is sulking; so she bustles actively round, coaxing it 
into brightness again, putting on the kettle and laying the cloth 
for tea. 


Then she goes to the door and sits on the little green bench 
within the porch, 


She hears the gate click—no—she will not look—yet. She 
will wait, smiling. 
_ The steps are hurrying in frantic, rushing haste. Dear Letty, 
is she then go glad ? 


Is it Letty, this wild, dishevelled woman, with her hat falling 


backwards and the agonised tearful eyes? She cannot speak, 
nor ask what it is. 


With a scarcely articulate ery, Miss Letitia falls at her sister’s 
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feet, who sits still gazing at the lidless market-basket. She can 
hear the kettle singing its impatient invitation, and the half- 
stifled note of a cuckoo, who is changing his song now that love- 
time is past. 

“Sister,” says Miss Letitia’s voice, gasping between her sobs, 
“T have them in my pocket—you can alter them a bit—maybe 
her ladyship will forget what they looked like.” 

“What do you mean?” says Miss Elizabeth, with dry lips. 

And then, sobbing, trembling, hesitating, Miss Letitia tells her 
tale of folly, ill-luck and disaster—a tale of Mother Eve and the 
fruit again. She tried one cuff on to see how it looked, and then 
the other, and then the collar—they looked so nice; and she had 
some cottons to buy from Mr. Denyer, so she kept them on—she 
meant to take them off when she got in the fields again. And 
just as she was coming out of the shop her ladyship drove up, 
and asked her if the lace was finished, and if her sister had made 
those she had on—how nice they were—a pattern she was very 
fond of, and had only seen once before. She hoped hers would be 
as nice. 

Poor, poor Miss Letitia, what a penalty of shame, remorse 
and terror to pay for a few minutes’ admiration and gratified 
vanity ! 

She dared not go on to the Hall—she might meet her ladyship 
again, and then the shameful truth would out; so she has come 
home with the lace in her pocket. 

“You can take them to her in a few days, Elizabeti; she need 
never know.” 

No answer—no word of condemnation or forgiveness. Miss 
Elizabeth is looking at the pale, smooth bands of her sister’s hair, 
and making little pleats in her black silk apron. 

“It would not be honest, sister,” she says at last in a flat 
voice. ‘“ There’s a fortnight yet; I can make another set. The 
tea’s waiting.” 

So Miss Elizabeth begins again, wearily, mechanically, an old 
pattern this time, that she knows by heart, coarser, and more 
easily done. “There is not time for my lady’s pattern,” she says, 
in answer to Miss Letitia’s queries. 

At the end of the fortnight the sisters are once more on their 
way to the Hall. Miss Letitia wears the first set at Miss 
Elizabeth’s special request. ‘My lady may as well see what I 
ean do,” she says, with disappointed pride. Miss Letitia demurs 
that her ladyship has already seen, but Miss Elizabeth will take 
uo nay. 


“T suppose,” asks Miss Elizabeth’s patron, when they reach the 
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Hall, with a wistful glance at Miss Letitia’s filmy meshes, “ that 
you worked your sister’s lace some time ago?” 

“Yes,” answers Miss Elizabeth guardedly—“ some little 
time ago.” 

Her ladyship looks in pity on the faded faces before her, and 
wonders if anything has ever happened in the lives of either to 
distinguish one year from another. She does not remember the 
morning Miss Letitia got Mr. Denyer’s valentine, tied with silver 
cord, or know the difference between the years when one gathers 
white roses and those other years when one leaves them, from 
green bud to red berry, unnoticed on the tree. 

Shall we say, God keep thee, my lady, from the knowledge of 
such years? Nay, rather God give thee patience to bear them 
when thy time comes—as it surely will! 

And now the sisters are bound for the town—for the jeweller’s 
shop—at last. 

Miss Elizabeth is not hurrying now. She walks with the firm 
and light step of assured realisation. In one hand she carries her 
precious gold pieces, in the other her reticule, with the glass 
photograph, divested of its frame, in it. 

The breeze whispers through the meadows, ruffling the tufted 
heads of the brown and purple grasses; the field-sorrel swirls in 
ruddy curves over the placid moon-daisies, and the corn-crake 
speaks monotonous content. 

The stile which divides Simpson’s meadow from the level- 
crossing is almost reached when Miss Letitia says— 

“Let me look at the picture again, sister.” And Miss Elizabeth 
gives her idol into her sister’s keeping. 

She mounts the stile and descends on the other side; Miss 
Letitia does likewise, but her gown catches on a wandering 
rose-briar ; she pulls, and the flounce tears as it is released. 

Suddenly Miss Elizabeth shrills from the other side of the 
rails, “The express, sister! Be quick—be quick!” 

It is characteristic of Miss Letitia that she should, at this 
supreme moment, fall prone upon the cinder track of the ad- 
vancing train; equally characteristic is it of Miss Elizabeth that, 
with a bound, she is at her sister’s side and has dragged her, 
stumbling, to a place of safety on the green bank opposite. The 
train rushes past, leaving the two white and terrified women 
clinging to one another. Miss Letitia is sobbing hysterically. 
hy picture,” says Miss Elizabeth, in a sharp voice—“ where is 
it, sister ?” 

“ There,” says Miss Letitia, rocking herself to and fro, and 
polating with outstretched finger to the shining iron rails. 
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Glistening amongst the coal-dust lie the fragments of Miss 
Elizabeth’s idol. 


It is Sunday, and the vicar is rehearsing the Commandments: 
“Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of anything that is in the heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them 

And Miss Elizabeth makes answer through her tears, “ Lord, 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” 


» 


ManrGaret J. CHORLTON, 





An “Ancient Market Cowne.” 


Souz two miles from the mouth of the Titchfield river a low 
bridge of ancient workmanship spans the narrow stream. It is a 
stone structure, dating back to the fourteenth century, and with 
nothing particular to distinguish it save its curious triangular 
“quartering-place,” which affords safe shelter to the traveller 
from the wheels of passing vehicles. A few plants of the 
interesting little fern, the Ruta-muraria or wall-rue spleenwort, 
are growing between the interstices of the stones, which are 
coloured here and there with the stains of centuries. Sitting on 
the low parapet of the bridge, in the shelter of the ancient 
“quartering-place,” one views the picturesque remains of what in 
1540 Leland described as “Mr. Wriothesley’s righte statelie house 
embatayled, and having a goodlie gate, and a conducte castelid 
in the middle of the court of yt, in the very place where the late 
monastery of the Premostratenses stood, called Tichefelde.” 

The “ righte statelie house” is now in ruins, tenanted only by 
owls and jackdaws, and covered by dense masses of ivy in pictur- 
esque confusion. The lofty grey turrets of the gatehouse still 
rise from among the surrounding trees, together with one or two 
columnar chimneys of red brick, and around these the swifts are 
sailing and shrieking, as they sailed and shrieked of old when the 
house stood in all its ancient glory. For the Mr. Wriothesley 
who built this stately house was the famous Lord Chancellor of 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. best known perhaps to the 
majority of English readers as the Lord Chancellor who with 
abominable cruelty racked with his own hands the Lady Anne 
Ascue “till she was nigh dead.” About half a mile down the 
stream stands the “ancient market-towne of Tytchfyelde,” as 
the Lord Chancellor names it in his will, a market-town even 
in the days of the Conqueror, in the parish church of which 
repose the ashes of Wriothesley and of his successors, one of 


whom will be for ever famous as the friend and patron of 
Shakespeare, 
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An “ancient towne” indeed, the name of which is doubtless of 
Celtic origin, and carries us back to a period one thousand or 
more years before Christ, when the Meonwaras peopled the fertile 
valley, and fished with bone hooks in the tidal haven, and hunted 
deer and wild boars in the forest around. The stone implements 
of these early inhabitants are scattered all along the valley, and 
are often picked up by carters and plough-boys when working in 
the fields. Later on the Romans settled in the valley, and left 
their trace in the form of thin red tiles, some of which were 
utilised ages afterwards by Norman builders when erecting the 
tower of the parish church. Then after the Romans came the 
Saxon invasion, when for a time civilisation perished, and the 
neighbouring city of Portchester was reduced to ashes. The 
Jutes settled along the stream, once the home of the stone-men 
and of the bronze-men, and in their turn were harassed and 
plundered by the fierce Northmen, whose black boats are some- 
times found embedded in the mud of the tidal haven. In spite 
however of the incursions of the Danes the Jutes managed to hold 
their own, and at the time of the Conquest “ Tichefelde ” was one 
of the very few places in Hampshire where markets were 
regularly held. 

The Premonstratensian Abbey mentioned by John Leland was 
founded by Henry III. for the sake of the souls of the royal 
house; and for many years the good monks said masses and 
served God in peace. The ghostlike figures of the brethren, in 
their white caps and long white cloaks, were for many generations 
a familiar object to the villagers, as they moved about the Abbey 
grounds, and looked after the fish-ponds which may still, after so 
many centuries, be traced, or hawked up and down the river for 
herons and other wild fowl. The good abbot too was a man of 
considerable importance ; and more than once royal persons were 
entertained with due hospitality. In August, 1415, Henry V. 
stayed at the abbey on his way to Portchester, where he embarked 
for France and fought the famous battle of Agincourt. Thirty 
years later a more interesting event took place, for Henry VI. 
and Margaret of Anjou passed in royal state over the stone bridge, 
and were married by the abbot in the priory chapel. Thus for 
three hundred years the quiet life of the white canons went evenly 
on, with just now and then an event of more importance to break 
the monotony of existence, till the changing times of the Refor- 
mation, when with one stroke of the pen Henry VIII. swept the 
priory away. 

A great change must have passed over the lives and fortunes of 
the simple villagers when their white-robed friends were to be 10 
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more seen. The long reign of quiet monotony was broken, and 
bustle and activity became the order of the day. For the abbey, 
with all its revenues, was granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Wriothesley, Lord Chancellor of England, and, after the fall of 
Cromwell, the chief minister of the realm. And Wriothesley, 
pious Catholic though he was, began at once to convert the 
monastic buildings into the “righte statelie house” seen by 
Leland: even the sanctity of the priory chapel was not respected, 
but seems to have been turned either into the banqueting-hall, or 
into the range of stables of which the ruins may still be seen. 

But Thomas Wriothesley, now created Earl of Southampton, 
was not destined long to enjoy the spoils of the priory. On the 
accession of the Protestant party to power under Edward VI. he 
was deprived of the chancellorship and imprisoned. On his 
liberation he retired into obscurity, perhaps to “ Tytchfylde”; 
and died soon afterwards of a broken heart. His magnificent tomb, 
now sadly touched by “ Time’s effacing fingers,” stands in the 
south chapel of the village church, where, carved in alabaster, his 
life-sized figure is represented in his robes of state as Lord 
Chancellor of England, and with the collar of the Order of the 
Garter about his neck, and with his pious hands—hands that 
racked poor Anne Ascue—uplifted across his breast in prayer. 
The splendour of the Wriothesley altar tomb may in some 
measure be gathered from the fact that a sum equivalent to 
£12,000 of our money was expended upon its erection. 

But the main interest of the tomb centres, not in its costly 
magnificence, or in the exquisite workmanship of its details, or 
even in the recumbent figure of the Lord Chancellor who played 
so large a part in the days of the Reformation, but in the fact 
that in the spacious vault beneath repose the ashes of Henry the 
third Earl, and of Elizabeth Vernon his wife—the true “ be- 
getters” of the earlier sonnets of Shakespeare, and in some sense 
the originals of Romeo and Juliet. Moreover, it is well within 
the range of probability that Shakespeare may have visited his 
friend at “ Tytchfylde,” and wandered in the old garden “ cir- 
cummured with brick,” and across the ancient bridge, and down 
the stately avenue of elms which led to the village church, where 
he may have gazed upon the reclining effigy of the Lord 
Chancellor upon the lordly tomb. 

Now to enter fully into the vexed question of the sonnets would 
be a task far beyond the scope of the present paper; but the 
theory advanced by Mr. Gerald Massey some thirty years ago, that 
the interpretation of the earlier series is to be found in the story 
of the courtship of Henry Wriothesley and Elizabeth Vernon, has 
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at least as much to recommend it as any other; and indications 
are not wanting that the same lovers were in Shakespeare’s mind 
when he wrote the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. For that 
Shakespeare was on terms of the warmest intimacy with South- 
ampton is a fact resting on the poet’s own testimony. ‘To the 
tight Honourable Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and 
Baron of Tichfield,” Shakespeare dedicates “the first heir of his 
invention”—Venus and Adonis, This was in the year 1593, 
when the poet was twenty-nine, and the earl about twenty. In 
the following year he again dedicates to the “Baron of Tichfield,” 
with “love without end,” The Rape of Lucrece, in a short and 
graceful letter which is among the few personal relics of Shake- 
speare that we possess. 

It may have been about this time, when the earlier sonnets 
were also written, that the poet received from his friend and 
patron the munificent sum of £1000, which he is said to have 
required in order to complete some intended purchase. The 
sonnets, it is true, were not published as a whole before 1609; 
but we learn from one I'rancis Meres that Shakespeare was 
already known as a sonnet-writer some years earlier. In a book 
entitled ‘Palladis Tamia,’ and published in 1598, he speaks of 
“ hony-tongued Shakespeare,” and of his Venus and Adonis, his 
Lucrece, and his “sugred sonnets among his private friends.” 
And at that time, as the dedication to Lwuerece sufficiently 
testifies, Southampton was certainly a foremost figure in that 
privileged circle, and may therefore reasonably be supposed to 
have been one of the “private friends” for whom the sonnets 
were intended, and to whom the allusions would be clear which 
have since puzzled the students of Shakespeare. Now if Mr. 
Massey be right, and his theory is at least full of interest, the 
key to the interpretation of those allusions is to be found in the 
romantic story of the courtship of Southampton and Elizabeth 
Vernon. 

The story is soon told. The Earl, whose father had died when 
he was a boy of twelve, had not been long at Court before he fell 
desperately in love with “faire Mistress Vernon,” a beautiful 
maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. The lady was cousin to the 
Earl of Essex, and daughter of Sir John Vernon of Hodnet, near 
Shrewsbury. It is more than likely that Shakespeare was really 
thinking of his young friend when in the Shrewsbury camp scene 
in 1 Henry IV. he puts the following lines into the mouth of a 
Sir Richard Vernon :— 

“T saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his taighs, gallantly arm’d 
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Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 


But Southampton’s love for his “faire Elizabeth,” whom he is 
reported to have “courted with too much familiarity,” cost him 
the favour of the Queen, who, after her usual manner, bitterly 
opposed the marriage. At length one Sunday afternoon the 
lovers waited on the Queen to know her resolution in the matter, 
who, after the space of two hours, sent out the curt message that 
she was “sufficiently resolved.” The Earl was further ordered to 
leave the Court, and the lovers parted in grief and indignation. 
“My Lord of Southampton,” writes a Court gossip, “is much 
troubled at her Majesty’s strangest usage of him. Mr. Secretary 
hath procured him licence to travel. His fair mistress doth wash 
her fairest face with too many tears.” After a few years’ absence 
the Earl returned, and finding the Queen still implacable, the 
lovers were married secretly, without her Majesty’s consent. On 
hearing the news, about a week after the event, the Queen, it is 
needless to add, was furious, and threatened them both with the 
Tower, and even appears to have carried her threat into 
execution. 

Now, turning to the earlier sonnets of Shakespeare, we find, 
first of all, the poet advising his young friend to marry :— 


“Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold,” 


alluding at the same time to the fact that his father was dead :— 


“Dear my love, you know 
You had a father: let your son say so.”—xiii. 


Then the “faire Elizabeth” comes across Southampton’s vision, 
and the vicissitudes of true love begin. The lovers, owing partly 
to the Earl’s imprudence in “ courting with too much familiarity,” 


but chiefly to the enmity of the Queen, are forced to part, and 
Southampton cries :— 


“Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing.” —lxxxvii. 
And again :— 
“Let me confess that we two must be twain, 


Althongh our undivided loves are one.”—xxxvi, 
VOL, CX, I 
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He keenly feels his banishment from Court :— 


“When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state.” 
* * * * * * 


He hastens to bed, seeking rest and finding none :— 


“But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body’s work’s expired; 

For then my thoughts 

Present thy shadow to my sightless view, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo! thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee and for myself no quiet find.”—xxvii. 


He travels on the Continent with a heavy heart :— 
“How heavy do I journey on my way, 
* * * * * * 


The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 
Piods dully on, to bear that weight in me.”—1. 


And once again :— 


“For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near.”—1xi. 


At length, in the late autumn of the year 1598, the lovers are 
married, and Shakespeare celebrates the glad event in .the words 
of the hundred and sixteenth sonnet :— 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments.” 


And bearing in mind the interpretation of the earlier sonnets an 
unexpected light is shed upon several passages in Romeo and 
Juliet, which seem unmistakably to show that the story of his 
friend’s courtship was in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote the 
tragedy. The striking simile employed in the twenty-seventh 
sonnet, where Elizabeth Vernon’s beauty is compared to “a jewel 
hung in ghastly night,” which “makes black night beauteous,’ 
is again used in the tragedy, where Romeo, on first seeing Juliet, 
exclaims :— 
“It seems she hangs upon the cheeks of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear; 
Beauty too rich for use.” 


And remembering that Southampton’s mother was the daughter 
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of “fair Viscount Montague,” the question of Juliet becomes at 
once significantly suggestive :— 


“ Art thou not Romeo and a Montague?” 


Again, on the supposition that Southampton is the original of 
Romeo, the following passage, which has greatly perplexed 
commentators, becomes evident :—- 


‘Doth not rosemary and Romeo begin both with a letter?” 

Romeo. “ Ay, nurse; what of that? Both with an R.” 

Nurse. “ Ah, mocker! that’s the dog’s name. R. is for the dog. No; 
I know it begins with some other letter; and she hath the prettiest 
sententious of it, of you and rosemary, that it would do you good to 
hear it.” 

Romeo. “ Commend me to thy lady.” 


The “ some other letter,” which Juliet plays with to the confasion 
of the garrulous old lady, is evidently—if our theory be correct— 
W., and the “name” is Wriothesley. And these allusions, like 
those in the sonnets, would be at once understood and appreciated 
among the “ private friends” of the “ hony-tongued Shakespeare.” 

These considerations—and they are something more than mere 
conjecture—cannot but give undying interest, not only to the 
magnificent shrine in which the ashes of “ Romeo” and “ Juliet ” 
repose, but also to the remains of the “right statelie house” to 
which, after so many vicissitudes, the young Earl brought his 
beautiful bride. Across the ancient bridge the cavalcade must 
have wended its way in single file, and up the noble avenue till 
it entered the precincts of the old monastic garden, and passed 
under the “goodly gate” into the “court” beyond, where the 
“conducte castelid” stood; above, over the mullioned window of 
the gateway, the grinning face of a corbel (still remaining) looked 
approvingly down, while the “faire Elizabeth” was led by 
Southampton into her stately home, which was to be to her, alas! 
the scene of many sorrows. 

For the Countess was not destined to “feed on the roses and 
to lie in the lilies of life.” Within three years of her marriage 
the Earl was arrested and flung into the Tower on the charge of 
high treason in connection with the rising of Essex. He was 
éven condemned to death, and for some weeks his head was in 
danger. At length the pleading of his friends was so far success- 
ful that the Queen was induced to commute the sentence to 
imprisonment for life. So in the Tower the Earl languished, 
while his Countess remained at Titchfield, until the death of 
Elizabeth, when, on the order of James L, Southampton was 
pardoned and liberated. The poets hastened to congratulate the 

12 
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great patron of literature, while Shakespeare greeted his “ dear 
boy ” in the words of the hundred and seventh sonnet. 

Then a few years later, on “Januarye 5, 1615,” the Countess 
lost her fourth daughter, “ye Ladie Mayre Wryotheslie,” at the 
tender age of four years and four months, and the parents laid 
“‘ye bodie” in the spacious vault beside the coffin of the Lord 
Chancellor, and placed in the south wall of the chapel an effigy 
of their little one, who is represented as sleeping the sleep of 
death. As Shakespeare said of Juliet :— 


** Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.” 


Another sorrow befell the “faire Elizabeth” in 1621, when in 
consequence of his opposition to the Court, and especially to the 
Duke of Buckingham, Southampton was again imprisoned, when 
we are told that “the Countess of Southampton, assisted by some 
two more countesses, got up a petition to the King, that her lord 
might answer before himself, which they say His Majesty 
granted.” But the cruellest blow of all fell upon the beautiful 
Countess three years later, when her husband and his eldest son 
both died in Holland—poisoned, it was said, by order of the 
infamous Buckingham. Their bodies were embalmed, or perhaps, 
as local tradition has it, preserved in some spirituous liquor, and 
brought in a small boat to England, and landed at Southampton. 
Then the remains were taken by road to Titchfield, about ten 
miles distant, and received by the broken-hearted Countess 
beneath the stately gate-house, where, not twenty-five years 
before, the grinning corbel had welcomed her as a bride. A few 
days later, on Innocents’ Day, December 28th, the two coffins, 
covered, it is believed, with crimson cloth, were laid in the family 
vault beneath the splendid monument. What a Christmas for 
poor ‘“ Elizabeth Vernon”! 

The Countess survived her lord for many years, and continued 
to reside at Titchfield, where, in 1637, a granddaughter was bora, 
and christened “Rachel.” The child was brought up probably 
under the care of her grandmother at Place House, and played in 
the old walled garden and about the monastic fish-ponds, and on 
Sundays gazed in wonderment at the magnificent monument of 
her ancestors in the parish church, and learnt her lessons, it may 
be, at the knee of the “faire Countess,” whose face now showed 
the traces of sorrow and of years. This little girl, the grand- 
daughter cf “ Romeo” and “ Juliet,” became famous in after years 
as the noble and devoted wife of Lord William Russell, who was 
executed by Charles II. It is interesting to notice that het 
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celebrated “Letters”? contain several allusions to her early 
home. 

When Rachel was about ten years old an event happened which 
must have engraved itself deeply upon her memory. Towards 
evening one dull November afternoon, when the fog lay heavily 
along the course of the Titchfield river, and the drive beneath 
the avenue was thickly strewn with fallen leaves, two horsemen 
were seen to cross the bridge and to ride up to the entrance of 
the hall. The Earl was away from home, but the visitors were 
immediately admitted, for one of them proved to be none other 
than Charles I. 

The King, it appeared, fearing danger, had secretly left 
Hampton Court by a back staircase the evening before, and 
accompanied only by Mr. Ashburnham, Sir John Berkley, and 
Mr. Legge, had ridden throughout the stormy night as far as the 
little town of Sutton in Hampshire, where at daybreak a relay of 
horses awaited them. Setting off again immediately, for a 
Committee of Roundheads was assembled in the very inn at which 
they alighted, the party proceeded towards the coast, till when 
near Southampton the King called a halt to consider the situation. 
It was finally decided that Mr. Ashburnham and Sir John Berkley 
should take boat for the Isle of Wight in order to sound Colonel 
Hammond, the Governor, while Charles, accompanied by Mr. 
Legge, should proceed to Titchfield, and there await the result 
of the negotiations. Unfortunately for the King, his friends 
performed their mission unskilfully. They agreed to Hammond’s 
“Engagement,” that if the King “ pleased to put himself into his 
hands, what he could expect from a person of honour and honestie, 
His Majesty should have it made good by him,” and even allowed 
the Governor, together with the “Captaine of Cowes Castle and 
their two servants ” to “embarque ” with them for the mainland. 

The party landed at the mouth of the Titchfield river, and 
passing over a bridge, still known as Hammond’s bridge, “ we 
were together,” says Ashburnham, “till we came to Titchfield 
Towne, when I desired to go before to the Lord of Southampton’s, 
and acquaint His Majesty with what had happened.’’ In one of 
the lofty rooms of Place House, Charles was anxiously awaiting 
his arrival, and when Ashburnham had told his story, the King, 
“with a very severe and reserved countenance, the first of that 
Kinde to me, said that notwithstanding the engagement, Hee 
verily believed the Governor would make him a prisoner.” At 
length, after “ walkeing some few turnes in the Roome,” and 
recognising the hopelessness of the situation, he commanded that 
the Governor should be called up. When Hammond appeared, 
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His Majesty accepted the Engagement, but added that he desired 
him to remember that “Hee was to be judge of what was 
honourable and honest.” “ After two houres stay more,” says 
Ashburnham, “His Majesty tooke boate and went to the Isle 
of Wight.” 

It was a sad going-away that little Rachel Wriothesley 
witnessed that November day, when Charles I., accompanied by 
Colonel Hammond and the “Captaine of Cowes Castle,” passed 
beneath the grinning corbel of the gate-house, and down the 
leafless avenue of elms, to the lonely spot at the mouth of the 
Titchfield Haven where he “tooke boate for the Isle of Wight.” 
For on leaving Titchfield the King was virtually a prisoner, and 
the last act of the long tragedy had begun, which ended just 
fourteen months later, when in the Chapel of St. George's, 
Windsor, the decapitated body of Charles I. was secretly laid to 
rest, in the presence of Rachel’s father and of three other 
noblemen. 

In more modern times, after the Southampton family had 
become extinct, Place House passed into the possession of 
strangers; and in the last century Fox and Pitt were more than 
once entertained there by the beautiful Lady Betty Delmé, whose 
celebrated portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds was sold recently for 
the extraordinary sum of eleven thousand guineas. 

The “righte statelie house,” as we have said, is now in ruins; 
but the gate-house remains, and the other parts of the mansion 
can quite easily be traced. Two sundials still stand forth from 
the lofty turrets, as in the days of Lord Chancellor Wriothesley. 
Across several of the mullioned windows the old iron bars remain, 
and afford resting-places to the multitude of starlings and 
jackdaws which make the ruin their home. The garden is still 
“cireummured with brick,” as Shakespeare has it, but the paths 
and “alleys” and “knots” are gone. It is no longer a “ curious- 
knotted garden”; not a single flower-bed remains. But within 
those garden walls Edward VI. must have walked, when at Place 
House he tried to recruit his ruined health in the summer of 1552. 
Here, too, Queen Elizabeth must have strolled when she visited 
the second Earl in days before Henry Wriothesley was born. 
Within these walls the children and grandchildren of “ Romeo” 
and “ Juliet” played; and Shakespeare, it may be, wandered with 
his friend through the “ thick-pleached alleys,” and watched the 
woodpeckers at work in the rotten trees, and noticed the “ crow- 
flowers, nettles, daisies, and long-purples ” blooming in the meadow 
beyond. Up and down the garden Charles I. may have paced on 
that fateful November day when he waited in an agony of suspense 
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for the return of Ashburnham from the Isle of Wight. All is 
changed now; purple snapdragons are growing on the crumbling 
garden walls, with yellow stonecrop, and here and there a tuft of 
polypody fern ; while owls and kestrels lay their eggs in the ivy- 
mantled towers, and sparrows chirp merrily in the ruined hall. 

Such are some of the changes which have passed over the 
“Ancient Market-Towne ” in the course of centuries. The “heathy 
ground mixt with ferne,” mentioned by Leland in 1540, when he 
visited Mr. Wriothesley’s house, and of which the greater part of 
the parish then consisted, remained in pretty much the same 
condition as he saw it till within the last few years, when the soil 
was discovered to be famous for the cultivation of strawberries. 
And now most of the “heathy ground” has been broken up and 
measured out into garden-plots; and where the Royal fern— 
Osmunda Regalis—once abounded, and black game might be seen, 
are acres and acres of strawberry plants. Still much rough 
ground and wild stretches of country remain, especially towards 
the sea, and rare wild flowers and uncommon birds may occasionally 
be met with. 

In the dense reed-beds that fringe the river the beautiful nests 
of the reed-warbler may be found, suspended between three or four 
tall stems, and waving in the wind. Numbers of sea-gulls visit 
the haven, and several species of wild duck, and the common 
cormorant, and other sea-fowl. Even the redshank, which rarely 
breeds in these parts, occasionally lays its eggs in the thick 
tussocks of grass which abound in the marshes; and here, and in 
the adjoining fallows, the green plover lays her well-known eggs, 
and utters her pathetic cry all through the days of spring. On 
the seashore, in a slight hollow among the stones of the beach, the 
ringed dotterel deposits its eggs, and difficult indeed are they to 
find, so exactly do they resemble the pebbles around. Close by 
one clutch of eggs a noble plant of wild seakale was in flower last 
summer, and several smaller plants were scattered here and there 
along the beach. This plant in a wild state is now very rare, 
though formerly, before its value as a vegetable was discovered by 
William Curtis towards the close of the last century, it was 
doubtless common enough. 

Near Hammond’s Bridge, built, as tradition affirms, with 
materials from the old monastery, a few plants of the beautiful 
“summer snowflake” still remain. Some years ago, before people 
took to transplanting it into their gardens, this rare plant 
abounded all along the river-banks as far as the priory garden, 
from which possibly it originally escaped. Now it is confined to 
this one spot, where it maintains a precarious existence, and will 
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doubtless soon be gone. Thus our rarer and more beautiful wild 
flowers become extinct, and civilisation converts our “ commons” 
into strawberry beds and potato plots, and drives away the black 
game from the “heathy ground”; while the haunts of the wild 
fowl are yearly becoming more encroached upon, and before long 
the weird cry of the peewit will be heard no more in the desolate 
marshes which skirt the haven by the sea. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, 





JSsopel Berners, 


We well remember the happy moment when our friend George 
Borrow first introduced us to Belle Berners. We are in love with 
her still and will be till our dying day. Belle at that time was 
just eighteen. She was an exceedingly tall girl, as we know. 
When we first saw her in the dingle, “ Hat, or bonnet, or cap, she 
had none, and her hair, which was flaxen, hung down on her 
shoulders unconfined; her complexion was fair, and her features 
handsome, with a determined but open expression.” 

It was love at first sight. Belle was delightful. Borrow—was 
it Borrow himself ?—with his first words gave himself away. He 
was grossly complimentary. Belle on her part was openly 
menacing, and showed a proper sense of dignity as one “ born of 
Christian blood and parents.” Belle for an acquaintance of short 
standing was unconventional. ‘“ Before I could put myself on 
guard,” says Borrow, “she struck me a blow on the face which 
had nearly brought me to the ground.” A few minutes later she 
was acting as his second in the fight with the Flaming Tinman, and 
tendering good advice between the rounds. The Tinman fell 
defeated. Belle by her championship estranged herself from her 
friends. “Arrived at the bottom of the dingle,” says Borrow, after 
the departure of the Tinman, “I found Belle seated on the stone 
by the fireplace. Her hair was all dishevelled, and she was in 
tears, ‘They were bad people,’ said she, ‘and I did not like them, 
but they were my only acquaintances in the wide world.’ ” 

How well Borrow tells what followed :— 

“Tn the evening of that same day the tall girl and I sat at tea 
by the fire, at the bottom of the dingle; the girl on a small stool, 
and myself, as usual, upon my stone. 

“The water which served for the tea had been taken from a 
spring of pellucid water in the neighbourhood, which I had not 
had the good fortune to discover, though it was well known to 


rd —_ and to the wandering people who frequented the 
dingle, 
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“ This tea is very good,” said I, “ but I cannot enjoy it as much 
as if I were well; I feel very sadly.” 

“ How else should you feel,” said the girl, “after fighting with 
the Flaming Tinman? All I wonder is that you can feel at all! 
As for the tea, it ought to be good, seeing that it cost me ten 
shillings a pound.” 

“ That’s a great deal for a person in your station to pay.” 

“Tn my station! I'd have you to know, young man—however, 
I haven’t the heart to quarrel with you, you look so ill; and after 
all, it is a good sum to pay for one who travels the roads; but if 
I must have tea, I like to have the best; and tea I must have, for 
Iam used to it, though I can’t help thinking that it sometimes 
fills my head with strange fancies—what some folks call vapours, 
making me weep and cry!” 

“Dear me!” said I, “I should never have thought that one of 
your size and fierceness would weep and cry.” 

“My size and fierceness! I tell you what, young man, you are 
not over civil this evening; but you are ill, as I said before, and 
I shan’t take much notice of your language, at least for the 
present ; as for my size, I am not so much bigger than yourself; 
and as for being fierce, you should be the last one to fling that at 
me. It is well for you that I can be fierce sometimes. If I 
hadn’t taken your part against blazing Bosville, you wouldn’t be 
now taking tea with me.” 

“It is true that you struck me in the face first ; but we'll let 
that pass. So that man’s name is Bosville; what’s your own?” 

“Tsopel Berners.” 

“How did you get that name ?” 

“T say, young man, you seem fond of asking questions. Will 
you have another cup of tea ? ” 

“T was just going to ask for another.” 

“Well, then, here it is, and much good may it do you; as for 
my name, I got it from my mother.” 

“Your mother’s name, then, was Isopel ?” 

“‘ Tsopel Berners.” 

“ But had you never a father ?” 

“ Yes, I had a father,” said the girl, sighing, “but I don’t bear 
his name.” 

“Ts it the fashion, then, in your country for children to beat 
their mother’s name?” 

“Tf you ask such questions, young man, I shall be angry with 
you. I have told you my name, and, whether my father’s 
mother’s, I am not ashamed of it.” 

“It is a noble name.” 
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“There you are right, young man. The chaplain in the great 
house, where I was born, told me it was a noble name ; it was odd 
enough, he said, that the only three noble names in the county 
were to be found in the great house; mine was one; the other 
two were Devereux and Bohun.” 

“What do you mean by the great house?” 

“The workhouse.” 

“Ts it possible that you were born there ? ” 

“Yes, young man; and as you now speak softly and kindly, I 
will tell you my whole tale.” 

Poor Belle! Borrow was constantly wounding her pride in the 
days that followed. She was much of a woman. How pleasantly 
she took his part, Borrow tells us. 

“ How do you feel, young man ?” 

“Very much afraid.” 

“Afraid, at what? Atthe Flaming Tinman? Don’t be afraid of 
him. He won’t come back, and if he did, he shouldn’t touch you 
in this state. Id fight him for you; but he won’t come back, so 
you needn’t be afraid of him.” 

“Tm not afraid of the Flaming Tinman.” 

“What, then, are you afraid of ?” 

“The evil one.” 

“The evil one!” said the girl; “ where is he?” 

“Coming upon me.” 

“ Never heed,” said the girl, “ T'll stand by you.” 

Belle was nothing if not sympathetic. 

To prevent embarrassing periods of silence she must needs be 
taught Armenian. 

“ Belle, I have determined to give you lessons in Armenian.” 

‘What is Armenian ? ” 

“Did you ever hear of Ararat?” 

“Yes, that was the place where the Ark rested; I have heard 
the chaplain in the great house talk of it; besides, I have read of 
it in the Bible.” 

“Well, Armenian is the speech of people of that place, and I 
should like to teach it you.” 

“To prevent S 

“Ay, ay, to prevent our occasionally feeling uncomfortable 
together. Your acquiring it, besides, might prove of ulterior 
advantage to us both; for example, suppose you and I were in 
promiscuous company, at Court, for example, and you had some- 
thing to communicate to me which you did not wish anyone else 


to be acquainted with—how safely you might communicate it to me 
in Armenian ! ” 
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“Would not the language of the roads do as well?” said 
Belle. 

“In some places it would,” said I, “but not at Court, owing to 
its resemblance to thieves’ slang. There is Hebrew, again, which 
I was thinking of teaching you, till the idea of being presented at 
Court made me abandon it, from the probability of our being 
understood, in the event of our speaking it, by at least half a 
dozen people in our vicinity. There is Latin, it is true, or Greek, 
which we might speak aloud at Court with perfect confidence of 
safety, but upon the whole, I should prefer teaching you 
Armenian, not because it would be a safer language to hold 
communication with at Court, but because, not being very well 
grounded in it myself, I am apprehensive that its words and 
forms may escape from my recollection, unless I have sometimes 
occasion to call them forth.” 

“T am afraid we shall have to part company before I have 
learnt it,” said Belle ; “in the meantime, if I wish to say anything 
to you in private, somebody being by, shall I speak in the 
language of the roads? ” 

“If no roadster is nigh, you may,” said J, “and I will do my 
best to understand you. Belle, I will now give you a lesson in 
Armenian.” 

“TI suppose you mean no harm,” said Belle. 

“ Not in the least ; I merely propose the thing to prevent our 
occasionally feeling uncomfortable together. Let us begin.” 

“Stop till I have removed the tea-things,” said Belle; and, 
getting up, she removed them to her own encampment. 

“T am ready,” said Belle, returning, and taking her former seat, 
“to join with you in anything which will serve to pass away the 
time agreeably, provided there is no harm in it.” 

“ Belle,” said I, “I have determined to commence the course of 
Armenian lessons by teaching you the numerals; but, before I do 
that, it will be as well to tell you that the Armenian language is 
called Haik.” 

“Tam sure that word will hang upon my memory,” said Belle. 

“Why hang upon it ?” 

“ Because the old women in the great house used to call so the 
chimney-hook on which they hung the kettle; in like manner on 
the hake of my memory I will hang your hake.” 

“Good,” said I, “ you will make an apt scholar ; but, mind, that 
I did not say hake, but haik; the words are, however, very much 
alike; and, as you observe, upon your hake you may hang my haik. 
We will now proceed to the numerals.” 

“What are numerals?” said Belle. 
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“Numbers. I will say the Haikan numbers up to ten. There, 
have you heard them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, try and repeat them.” 

“T only remember number one,” said Belle, “and that because 
itis me.” 

“T will repeat them again,” said I, “and pay great attention. 
Now, try again.” 

What a pleasant type of woman! Bored almost to death at first 
as she must have been, and never to show it. Oh, Belle, we 
think of you with affection! What a pretty love-making it developed 
into! We feel as if we ourselves were party to it. 

Borrow tells it thus— 

“The Armenian noun,” said I, “ which I propose for your declen- 
sion this night, is . . . which signifieth Lord, or Master.” 

“Tt soundeth very like tyrant,” said Belle. 

“T care not what it sounds like,” said I; “it is the word I chose, 
though it is not of the first declension. Master, with all its varia- 
tions, being the first noun, the sound of which I would have you 
learn from my lips. Come, let us begin.” 

“A master ... of a master, etc. Repeat 4 

“The word sounds very strange to me,” said Belle. “However, 
to oblige you, I will do my best;” and thereupon Belle declined 
master in Armenian. 

“You have declined the noun very well,” said I. “That is the 
singular number; we will now go to the plural.” 

“What is the plural?” said Belle. 

“That which implies more than one—for example, masters ; you 
shall now go through masters in Armenian.” 

“Never,” said Belle, “never; it is bad to have one master, but 
more I would never bear, whether in Armenian or English.” 

“You do not understand,” said I; “I merely want you to 
decline masters in Armenian.” 

“T do decline them ; I will have nothing to do with them, nor 
with master either.” 

And again, on another occasion— 

“Belle, I will now select for you to conjugate the prettiest verb 
in Armenian ; not only of the second, but also of all the four 
conjugations; that verb is siriel. Here is the present tense,— 
siriem, siries, siré, siriemk, sirék, sirien. Come on, Belle, and say 
siriem.” Belle hesitated. ‘Pray oblige me, Belle, by saying 
siriem.” Belle still appeared to hesitate. “You must admit, 
Belle, that it is much softer than hntam.” 

“Tt is so,” said Belle, “ and to oblige you I will say siriem.” 
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“Very well, indeed, Belle,” said I. “No vartabied, or doctor, 
could have pronounced it better, and now, to show you how verbs 
act upon pronouns in Armenian, I will say siriem zkiez. Please 
to repeat siriem zkiez.” 

“Siriem zkiez!” said Belle; “that last word is very hard to 
say.” 

“Sorry that you think so, Belle,” said I. ‘Now please to say 
siria zis.” Belle did so. “ Exceedingly well,” said I. “ Now say, 
yerani thé siréir zis.” 

“ Yerani thé sir¢ir zis,” said Belle. 

“Capital,” said I, “you have now said I love you—love me— 
ah! would that you would love me.” 

“ And I have said all these things?” said Belle. 

« Yes,” said I, “ you have said them in Armenian.” 

“T would have said them in no language that I understood,” said 
Belle, “and it was very wrong of you to take advantage of my 
ignorance, and make me say such things.” 

“Why so?” said 1; “if you said them, I said them too.” 

“You did so,” said Belle; “but I believe you were merely 
bantering and jeering.” 

“As I told you before, Belle,” said I, “ the chief difficulty which 
I find in teaching you Armenian proceeds from your persisting in 
applying to yourself and me every example I give.” 

“Then you meant nothing after all?” said Belle, raising her 
voice. 

“Let us proceed,” said I; “ sirietsi, I loved.” 

“You never loved anyone but yourself,” said Belle, “and what's 
more——” 

“ Sirietsits, I will love,” said I, “siriestsies, thou wilt love.” 

“ Never one so thoroughly heartless,” said Belle. 

“T tell you what, Belle, you are becoming intolerable ; but we 
will change the verb.” 

What a delightful companion was Belle—we linger lovingly 
over the name—what placidness—what an absence of fuss! Well 
might Borrow defy the social proprieties and ask her to marry 
him. How cool-headed and prompt in an emergency, witness the 
incident of the post-chaise; and how unmercifully Borrow teases 
her! How he leads on the postilion in his supposition as to their 
being a runaway couple, till Belle, “placing her elbows on her 
knees, buried her face in her hands.” 

We are left in breathless interest at the end of ‘Lavengro,’ and 
we hurry to the first few chapters of ‘The Romany Rye’ to read 
the end of this, to us, one of the pleasantest romances in modern 
literature. 
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When Belle Berners leaves for America, to return no more, a 
friend, nay, something better, vanishes from our lives. She is a 
real person to us. 

For scenes like these, which will live for ever, we thank Borrow. 
We go to Wales and to Spain—the latter, it may be, on false 
pretences—but we think of Belle, and miss her as one gone from 
us. She leaves a suggestion of true-heartedness behind that we 
have seldom felt in the elaborately conceived heroine of the modern 
novel. 

Fact or fiction the incident may be. Borrow’s biographers have 
probably told us. We care not. We only know that we have one 
friend the more. We look at the familiar binding. She is there, 
not in America. Would that we were young again ! 











A Parson of the Last Century. 


A cynic might suggest that the great change which has come 
over morals and social habits during the present century is more 
apparent than real, and that if the very superior persons of 
to-day were subjected to the proverbial treatment by which a 
Russian is supposed to be Tartarised, they might be found to be 
much the same as the very inferior humanity (?) of a hundred 
years ago. But you would certainly have to scratch very deep to 
identify the present-day divine with the parson of the last century, 
or even of the earlier decades of the present. 

Macaulay’s picture of the condition of the clergy at the 
Restoration, in the third chapter of his great historical romance, 
has been considered exaggerated ; but I think, in that instance at 
least, he did not permit his imagination or prejudice to over- 
colour facts. The Elizabethan dramatists afford us glimpses of 
the degradation into which the sacred calling fell under the 
Tudor Queen and her Stuart successors. Take, for example, 
the character of Sir Roger in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful 
Lady. In great houses the chaplain was regarded as little better 
than a menial; at table he was supposed only to eat of the 
coarser dishes, sometimes to dine in the servants’ hall, to be 
made the butt of his patron’s drunken jokes, to run errands, and 
marry the lady’s maid, who, however tarnished her reputation 
might be, considered it rather a condescension upon her part to 
accept such a mate. As men of birth, breeding, and ability, 
unless well assured of promotion, would not submit to such treat- 
ment, the rank and file of the clergy were drawn from an inferior 
class, and became such as we find them in the novels of Fielding 
and other eighteenth-century writers: vide Parson Trulliber, in 
‘ Joseph Andrews,’ who “ was a parson on Sundays, but all the other 
six days might be more properly called a farmer... . His own 
size being, with much ale, rendered little inferior to that of the 
beasts (hogs) he sold... . His voice was loud and hoarse, and 
his accent extremely broad.” And, to complete this clerical 
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picture, we are told that in his youth he had been one of the 
finest cudgel players in the county! In Parson Adams, Fielding 
has certainly given us a foil to this hog-like portrait; but with 
all his goodness, piety, simplicity, and learning, the dear old 
man is sunk in the most sordid poverty, and has the habits of a 
peasant. 

Leap over another fifty or sixty years, and the morale of the 
country clergy is little if at all improved. Pages might be filled 
with illustrations of this fact. A notable example of the genus 
was Parson Froude—a forbear of James Anthony—of Knowstone 
in Devon, who hunted during one half of the week and shot 
throughout the other; who, while the Bishop of Exeter was 
wigging him, interrupted his lordship with praises of a grey- 
hound who lay at his feet. “If you’d only shake your apron at 
‘un he’d go like a dart!” exclaimed his master enthusiastically. 
One Sunday, in a South Country church, the clerk gave out that 
there would be no service that afternoon, as the parson was gone 
of to Lewes to be in time for the races next day. A con- 
scientious parishioner informed the Bishop of this dereliction of 
duty. ‘What is he going to do there?” inquired the Right 
Reverend. “He is going to ride,” was the shocked reply. 
“Then I'll bet you two to one he wins!” was the unapostolic 
rejoinder. 

Not infrequently the hunting parson performed the service 
with his gown slipped over his scarlet coat and top-boots; and 
there is a Devonshire story of the view hallo rousing a con- 
gregation in the midst of the sermon, when up jumped the 
males and rushed out of the church with a stentorian “ Tally- 
ho-ho!” The next moment the parson was at their heels, his 
gown flying behind him, and he was soon heading his flock. There 
was Parson Beevor of Norfolk, who when he came up to town 
always made a round of the boxing-saloons, and would even don 
the gloves with any one who cared to take him on, or use his 
fists in a street brawl with his favourite companion, Ikey Bittoon, 
a Jew pugilist. Another pugilistic clerical was Charles Churchill, 
the satirist. After service the parson usually dined with a 
farmer, smoked a long clay pipe, and drank ale and punch until 
church-time came round again. 

It is not so long since the last of the fox-hunting divines, the 
Reverend Jack Russell, passed away. A singular illustration of 
the affection felt for him by his parishioners occurred once at the 
trial of @ man for sheep-stealing. Russell, knowing that the 
culprit had a large family—and the sentence was in those days a 


very severe one—expressed some commiseration for him. “Lor, 
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Passon Rissell,” said one of the jurymen who came from his 
parish, ‘‘if we had only a-know’d that you had any wish about 
the man, we would have made the verdict other way round”! 

The progress and enthusiasm of the Nonconformists, the 
evangelical wave, so quickly followed by the great Anglican 
revival, brought another class of men into the Church, and the 
hunting parson gave place to the student. 

Among the notable frequenters of the Bedford Coffee House 
and other resorts of the wits, in the days when Dr. Johnson 
was the Aristarchus of the Press and David Garrick the Rosciug 
of the Stage, was a young fellow of herculean proportions, with 
a handsome if sardonic face, who would have looked much more 
at home in a suit of regimentals than in the rusty frayed cassock 
and soiled bands which denoted him to belong to the profession 
of peace. He could bandy repartees with Sam Foote, cross 
swords with a Temple beau, talk theology with Warburton, 
discuss crops and beasts with an Essex farmer, cap queer stories 
with John Wilkes, pen scurrility with Charles Churchill, cut out 
Lord Lyttleton in an amour, and box with Jack Broughton, the 
champion. This was the Reverend Henry Bate, who might 
personally have applied the couplet written by Churchill upon 
himself— 


“Bred for the Church and for the gown decreed, 
Ere it was known that I should learn to read.” 


He came of a good old Worcestershire family; he had suc- 
ceeded his father in the living of North Fambridge in Essex, 
and was, besides, curate of Prettywell, near Southend. But his 
mother and his many little brothers and sisters had been left 
only slenderly provided for; the burden weighed heavily upon his 
limited income, and, being a man of parts and extravagant tastes, 
the life of a country parson was intolerable to him. So he went 
up to London to seek his fortune; and we next hear of him as 
curate, at Hendon, to the Reverend James Towneley, author of 
that once celebrated farce, High Life Below Stairs. Garrick was 
a friend of Towneley, and was a frequent visitor at the rectory, 
where he made the acquaintance of the young curate, then only 
twenty-five years of age. Struck by his talents and address, the 
great actor got him elected a member of the Beef Steak Club, 
and helped to introduce him into society, where his splendid 
physique, fascinating manners, and brilliant conversation s002 
rendered him a great favourite, at least with the women. 50 
rapid was his progress that, in 1772, he projected and edited a 
daily paper, the Morning Post, and thereby—unless the initiative 
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should be claimed for the Morning Chronicle, established two 
years previously—inaugurated modern journalism. Such caustic, 
witty personalties, such daring “spicy” paragraphs as were 
thrown off by his caustic pen, had never before brightened the 
breakfast-table, and the circulation of the new journal quickly 
rose to the then unprecedented number of 40U0 daily! 

But while those whose “withers were unwrung” chuckled 
with delight over these chroniques scandaleuses, the victims, whose 
follies were held up to ridicule, or whose secret vices were 
exposed, raged with fury, and, invading the publishing office, 
demanded that their calumniator should be given up to their 
vengeance. The Reverend Pasquin was ready enough to face his 
responsibility. Only the editor of an American paper “down 
West” can thoroughly appreciate the situation. When shown 
into the presence of their detractor, some were too enraged for 
words, their tongues were in their fists; but they had no chance 
at that game, and speedily retired as much damaged in person as 
they were in mind. Others sent him challenges, but fared no 
better, as this Boanerges of the Press was as ready with 
bullets as with blows, and both modes of satisfaction proved 
equally unsatisfactory to the challengers. Never was Sir John 
Brute a greater terror to the watch than was this descendant of 
the Mohawks. He cudgelled them when they interfered with his 
night brawls, and he cudgelled them for sport when he found 
them asleep in their boxes. The sight of his broad shoulders in 
the first row of the pit, leaning against the spikes which at that 
time guarded the stage from invasion, was as ominous a spectre 
to the actors even as the burly form of the author of The Rosciad, 
for none knew whose turn it would be for a flaying next 
morning in the columns of the Post. 

At last an opportunity for general vengeance presented itself, 
when in 1775 Garrick brought out a farce of the parson’s, The 
Rival Candidates. On the first night legions of foes swarmed in 
every part of the house, and, though many of the malcontents 
were made to bite the dust beneath the fists of the author, yelling 
and hooting never ceased from the rise to the fall of the curtain. 
On the second night the foe assombled in yet greater numbers ; 
but Bate had prepared for reprisals by enlisting the services of a 
body of pugilists under Broughton, and a terrible riot ensued : 
Woodfall, the famous printer, was nearly killed in the fray; 
numbers of people were severely injured; and Bate, who led the 
forces, had his cassock torn to shreds. These scenes were repeated 
until the authorities interposed, and compelled the withdrawal of 
the piece, 
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A year afterwards another farce of Bate’s was presented, with 
a similar result. It bore the curious title of The Blackamore 
Washed White, and Mrs. Siddons, whom he had been instrumeutal 
in bringing to Drury Lane, made her third appearance upon the 
London stage in it. The farce was damned; so next morning 
was the actress in the Chronicle. Bate wrote several other pieces 
between 1776 and 1791, but none are worthy of notice. 

In consequence of some disagreement with the proprietors, 
Bate, eight years after its first establishment, broke his connection 
with the Post, and started another daily, the Morning Herald. 
The change was effected so rapidly that he carried off with him 
not only the entire staff but the printer as well; and on the 
following morning the Post, being without copy or compositors, 
could not be issued. 

Notwithstanding his literary success, our parson still clung to 
the Church, and one of his aristocratic friends, probably Lord 
Lyttleton, purchased for him the reversion of the living of 
Bradwell-juxta-Mare, a village on the Essex coast. What in- 
ducement could have presented itself to him to undertake such a 
charge it is difficult to understand, as the place was a desolation 
in the midst of salt marshes, and so unhealthy that neither rector 
nor curate cared to reside there; the roads were at times im- 
passable, the church and parsonage almost in ruins, and the land 
round about was miserably farmed. It was in 1781 that Bate 
entered upon possession of this Slough of Despond, and took up 
his abode in the village. And now the energies which he had 
hitherto expended upon brawls, debauchery, and scurrilous libels 
were turned in another and more praiseworthy direction. He at 
once set about restoring the church, building a new rectory, and 
draining the glebe; he also took over a number of farms, re- 
claimed three hundred acres from the sea, raised a sea-wall six or 
seven miles in length, and laid out plantations as cover for game. 
Hunting and shooting were now his chief occupations; and if 8 
marriage or a burial broke in upon his sports, this clerical Nimrod 
would deposit his gun in the vestry, shut his dogs up in a pew, 
slip a surplice over his field costume, and as soon as he could 
hurry over the ceremony was away again winging the birds or 
coursing the hares. Nevertheless, he brought back the congrega- 
tion, which before his advent had dwindled to almost vanishing 
point. But squires of those days cared little for the parson’s 
theology or morals if he were a good shot, a bold rider, and 4 
jovial boon-companion; the farmers judged him by the same 
standard, and the peasantry followed suit: they liked a man who 
was rough and ready, swore at them one minute, tossed them 
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shilling the next, and was generous in the way of beer. Where 
the ways and means came from for all these undertakings it 
would be difficult to say. He must have made money out of his 
journalistic work, but he was too great a spendthrift to keep it. 
About this time, however, a relative dying left him some property 
on the condition that he should add the name of Dudley to his 
own patronymic, and Royal Letters Patent being taken out, he 
was thenceforth known as the Rev. Bate Dudley. 

As is often the case, however, good intentions did not prosper 
with him so well as bad. Notwithstanding the transformation he 
had effected in the parish at a cost of £28,000, and that all legal 
forms had been observed in the purchase, upon the death of the 
actual incumbent in 1784, the Bishop of London was so scan- 
dalised by Bate’s past career that he refused to confirm the 
reversion. While the dispute was raging, the grace time allowed 
tothe patron by law expired ; the patronage lapsed to the Crown, 
and the Rey. Mr. Gamble, Chaplain to the Forces, was appointed 
to the living. Petitions in favour of Bate Dudley, representing 
the hard treatment he had received and the amount of good he 
had effected in the parish, were signed by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county and all the lay magistrates, and sent to the Prime 
Minister ; motions upon the subject were brought forward in the 
House, one by Brinsley Sheridan; but all in vain. William Pitt 
was not the man to sympathise with Bate Dudley, more especially 
as his present mode of life was but a continuation of his past. 

In 1789 he was co-respondent in a divorce suit, after fighting 
a duel with the husband and disabling him. When the trial came 
on he was a prisoner in the King’s Bench, where probably his 
Bradwell improvements had helped to put him, giving wine- 
parties to his profligate friends. 

Bate was a boon-companion of the Regent, and assisted him in 
his intrigues. It has been said that he was the clergyman who 
united the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been stated that the Reverend Mr. Burt of Twickenham 
confessed on his death-bed that it was he who performed the 
ceremony. 

By-and-bye England became too hot to hold our reverend 
gentleman, and a noble friend persuaded him to try Ireland, with 
& promise to recommend him to the patronage of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. So to Dublin Bate Dudley went, and in 1804 
obtained the rectory of Kilscoran, in the barony of Forth and 
the diocese of Ferns ; shortly afterwards he was made Chancellor 
of Ferns Cathedral, and three years later was appointed to the 
living of Kilglass, which was in the gift of the Duke of Bedford. 
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The compensation for his Bradwell losses, which was impossible 
in England, was thus afforded him in the sister island. There 
public opinion was a factor more easy to deal with, and those bon 
vivant qualifications which had won for him popularity in Essex 
were yet more potent recommendations to the favour of the 
rollicking Irish squires of the days of Harry Lorrequer. Never. 
theless, however lax he might have been in spiritual affairs, he 
was not unmindful of the material wants of his flock, and did all} 
in his power to improve their condition and that of the parish at 
large. Yet after all, the dulness of an Irish parsonage and the 
Beeotian revels of besotted Irish squires could not satisfy the 
ambition of so brilliant a littérateur as Bate Dudley, and, although 
he frequently broke the tedium by a journey to London, he must 
have longed for a sphere more congenial to his tastes and 
ambitions. 

At last his exile came to an end, and in 1812 he was appointed 
to the rectory of Willingham in Cambridgeshire; in the same 
year the Prince Regent conferred a baronetcy upon him; and 
four years later he was presented with a prebendal stall in Ely 
Cathedral. At this time he was a Justice of the Peace for seven 
English and four Irish counties. The desire to compensate 
him for past losses had doubtless much to do with this rush of 
good things, and the favour of George of Wales much more, 
But it must be added that, notwithstanding his dissolute mode 
of life—which again, it should be remembered, was viewed by 
his contemporaries from a different standpoint to that of the 
present day—Sir Henry Bate Dudley was a man of great ability 
and fine judgment. As a magistrate he was invaluable, and 
more than once he obtained thanks from the highest quarters 
for his vigour and promptitude in suppressing disturbances which 
might have otherwise developed into serious riots: it was one 
of these occasions that afforded the Regent the ostensible plea 
for conferring upon him the honour of a baronetcy. 

In artistic matters he was equally trustworthy. He is accredited 
with being the first to discover the genius of Gainsborough. 
While he was at Bradwell that fine artist executed a portrait of 
him, and later on a second. When Garrick was recommended to 
engage Mrs. Siddons, he sent Bate down to Bath to pronounce 
upon her, and upon his judgment engaged her. Our parson was 
also the first to bring Shield, the composer, before public notice. 

Let us hope that under so many responsibilities his life became 
more decorous. We know, however, that he never quite subdued 
his pugilistic propensities. One day while driving out with 
his wife the coachman answered him impertinently. Out jumped 
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the parson. ‘Get down from your box, you rascal, and I'll give 
you a sound thrashing!” he roared. Coachee, as ready as his 
master for a round, was on the ground in an instant: off went 
the coats, and up went the fists, and there was a grand set-to in 
the road. But Sir Henry was no longer the Parson Bate of the 
old Vauxhall and Covent Garden days, and when Lady Bate looked 
out of the carriage window and implored him not to hurt “the 

or man,” he answered ruefully, “‘D——n him, I would if I 
could, but I can’t!” 

This is very shocking to present-day notions; but I would 
remind the reader that Dr. Johnson once fought an insolent 
drayman in the middle of Fleet Street; that John Wilson (the 
“Christopher North” of “ Maga.”), Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Edinburgh University, thought nothing of pulling off his 
gown in the streets of “auld Reekie” and thrashing an obnoxious 
individual ; “the chivalrous, the high-souled,” as Macaulay calls 
him, Right Hon. William Wyndham, never missed a prize-fight 
if he could by any possibility attend it; and when he was Foreign 
Secretary in the Ministry of “All the Talents,” being prevented 
by public business from being present at a famous contest for the 
championship, he had the result conveyed to him by special 
messenger in one of the office’s dispatch-boxes. Mores mutantur. 

Lady Bate was a sister of the beautiful Mrs. Hartley, who 
achieved some distinction as an actress in the latter part of the 
last century. Her brother-in-law fought two duels in defence of 
her reputation, which was not sans reproche. Sir Bate lived to 
be nearly eighty years of age, and died without issue at Chelten- 
ham in February, 1824. 





A Disappearing Soldiery. 


Tue utilisation of native Africans in the armies of France had 
its beginnings little more than sixty years ago, during the war 
of aggression which the French carried on in Northern Africa 
from 1830 onwards. The preliminary successes of the invaders 
having left them in unpleasantly close touch with a half-conquered 
people, to General Clausel was assigned the task of enrolling regi- 
ments of natives for service on the border. These organisations 
received the general name of Zouaves, from the Arabic Zouaoua, 
The Zouaoua were a fierce, more than quasi-independent race, 
somewhat resembling the Riff tribesmen of to-day, in that they 
acknowledged no real sovereignty. When recruited they were of 
course officered by Frenchmen, these including the famous 
Lamoriciére, Molliére, Vergé, and Levaillant. The command of 
the 1st Battalion was assigned to the brave Maumet, and that of 
the 2nd to Captain (afterwards General) Duvivier. 

Scarcely six weeks after being enrolled, the Zouaves took part 
in the first expedition to Medeah, exhibiting excellent qualities in 
this their baptism of fire. They remained to garrison Medeah 
together with a tiny detachment of line troops, and here they 
were constantly harassed by the enemy. Hearing no word from 
headquarters, and having beaten off numerous assaults, they 
evacuated Medeah early in 1831. As a consequence of Clausel’s 
“ misunderstanding ” with the Parisian authorities, that officer 
returned home to be raised to the rank of Field-Marshal. He 
left the Bey in authority at Medeah, but very shortly after an ex- 
pedition (commanded by Gereral Berthezéne) had to go to the 
Bey’s assistance. On the return march of Berthezéne’s column 
his rearguard was assailed, and its commander shot dead, by the 
Kabyles. But the 2nd Zouaves, led by Duvivier, rushed to the 
threatened point with their shrill war-cry, nobly supported by the 
Volunteers of the Charter sounding the Marseillaise. All day 
long the Zouaves formed the rear, until the column arrived at 
Mouzaia. The Kabyles had not captured a single trophy. 
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Shortly afterwards the growing hostility of the Arabs put a 
period to the recruiting for the 2nd Battalion. It was conse- 
quently incorporated with the Ist, and the command given to 
Lamoriciére, with the rank of chef de bataillon. It having been 
determined to encamp the “ Army of Africa” closer to Algiers, 
the Zouaves were posted at Dely-Ibrahim. Marshal Clausel came 
back in 1835 as-Governor-General of Algeria. His trained eye 
was quick to perceive the value of the contingent that he had 
himself enrolled, and he immediately included it in a great 
expedition against the Bey of Oran. This enterprise was not 
over successful, though in another, against Mascara, the green- 
turbaned Zouaves fought under the eye of the Duc dOrléans. 
The Algerian war was made up of similar “expeditions,” and the 
province was costing France not only a huge annual expenditure, 
but many valuable lives by sickness and the sword. The Zouaves 
were divided into two battalions of six companies each, with 
power to increase them to ten companies each. Lamoriciére was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Early in 1836, a third expedition left for Medeah. This time 
Marshal Clausel was more intimate with the natural difficulties of 
the defile of Mouzaia, which the Kabyles again defended with the 
utmost obstinacy. But the Zouaves stormed these rocky heights, 
where they could defy the enemy’s efforts. Lamoriciére’s command 
bore no part in Clausel’s famous attempt against the fortress of 
Constantine. The Marshal’s failure led to his resignation of the 
African command, and he died in retirement in 1842. 

The French, however, marched in force against Constantine 
next year, piloted by a Zouave battalion under the Duc de Nemours, 
and a regular siege was resorted to. In the assault that followed, 
our turbaned friends suffered heavily. Commandant Vieus was 
killed, Colonel Combes and Captain Gardareus were struck down ; 
Lamoricitre was as usual in the thick of the fray. Numerous 
other officers were maimed or burned by the terrific explosion 
that took place. The storming of Constantine closed the first 
phase of the struggle for Algeria, the treaty of Tafna guaranteeing 
to France the maritime portions of the province. Captain 
Cavaignac, who had been left by Clausel to hold the citadel of 
Tlemcen with a few volunteers, now received the colonelcy of the 
2nd Battalion d’Afrique. Marshal Valée at once set about oc- 
cupying the territory, appointing military governors, “ civilising ” 
the people by the establishment of schools of instruction, etc. 
The army of Africa at this time mustered forty thousand men 
under arms, 


A pressing danger now menaced the existence of the Zouaves 
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as a French organisation—the danger of defection. The preaching 
of Abd-el-Kader’s jehad so worked upon their feelings that some 
of them deserted, and brought him the benefit of their military 
training; these men were subsequently seen at the head of the 
Emir’s forces. But the mischief was happily averted. After the 
hard winter of 1839-40, during which they received reinforcements, 
the French set out to overrun Abd-el-Kader’s own domains, and 
some tough fighting ensued. By June, 1840, they had reduced 
Cherchell, Medeah, and Miliana; it is related that Captain Gautrin 
suffered the amputation of two fingers without quitting command 
of his Zouaves, while on another occasion the latter and the 17th 
Light Infantry, after exhausting their ammunition, rained down 
rocks and stones on the Emir’s picked troops. The ensuing 
winter finding the Kaybles still unsubdued, “ Pere Bugeaud” 
came out to try his skill. 

The 1st Zouaves and the Chasseurs de Vincennes fought side 
by side at the desperate conflict of Oued-Foddah, where the 
former lost heavily in officers, including MM. Magagnose and 
Laplanche. Hard fighting continued throughout 1843, but the 
Emir was finally compelled to seek shelter with the Sultan 
of Morocco. 

Marshal Bugeaud returned to France in 1847, and the terrible 
Abd-el-Kader submitted and surrendered. Hardly had the army 
of occupation been reduced again, however, when a fresh rebellion 
broke out, the rebels affording employment to a French division 
for some time. In storming their desert stronghold, indeed— 
when the Zouaves were commanded by the afterwards famous 
Canrobert—the French lost eighty officers and nine hundred rank 
and file. Pélissier, hated to this day for his suffocation of the 
Arabs in the caves, stormed Laghouat three years later, and 
France then had a firm foothold in Northern Africa. 

But quiet in Algeria did not mean prolonged rest for the chacals, 
despite the Emperor’s avowal that “l’Empire c’est la Paix.” 
Their clarions resounded on the banks of the Alma; and who 
does not know of their magnificent conduct at Inkerman, when 4 
fragment of our own army found itself surrounded? Suddenly 
they “heard the shrill notes of the Zouave horn, and in & 
moment after on came a crescent-like line of these picturesque 
soldiers of France, leaping like panthers through and over the 
stunted acacia-bushes with levelled bayonets.” In the war of 
1859, too, the swarthy Algerians seemed omnipresent. The 
victory of Palestro was largely due to the 3rd Zouaves, then 
attached to General Cialdini’s gallant Sardinian command. With 
the utmost difficulty, we are told, they restrained the impetuous 
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Cialdini from losing his life. In face of an eight-gun battery the 
Zouaves crossed a canal, carried the steep heights opposite, and 
captured five of the pieces, the other three falling to the Sar- 
dinians’ share. Again, at Melagnano, where the Austrians fought 
desperately for a retreat, the Zouaves led the van until, in the 
words of the Times’ correspondent, “one house after another was 
cleared of the Austrians, and in two hours they were driven out 
of the town with considerable loss.” At Solferino, the “ crowning 
mercy,” those bright turbans were once more to the fore. 

The kindred organisation, the Turcos, distinguished themselves 
not once, but many times, during 1870. Although accounted 
more ferocious than the Zouaves, these men conducted themselves 
so creditably in garrison that the Empress Eugénie presented 
the sergeant-major of one battalion with a gold watch. On the 
retreat from Weissenbourg, a Turco showed a correspondent of 
the Courrier du Bas Rhin the sword of his captain, who had 
fallen at his side, and he kissed the weapon passionately. On the 
disastrous day of Worth, the Turcos, it is alleged, were surprised, 
whilst bathing, by greatly superior numbers of the enemy. Yet 
they wrested nine guns from the Bavarians, and clung to them 
tenaciously until destroyed by sheer weight of numbers. 

The Zouaves were by this time only partially Africans, the 
recruiting system having broadened considerably. Colonel Bocher’s 
regiment went into the same battle (Worth) twenty-five hundred 
strong, and is reported to have lost forty-seven officers and two 
thousand men! The following I extract from the highly-coloured 
account that appeared in the Siecle at the time: “The whole of a 
magnificent African division remained on the field of battle: not 
aman surrendered. There they are lying in rank, surrounded by 
heaps of Prussian dead. It is said that out of twelve thousand 
only one thousand four hundred survive. The African legions 
died like part of the Guard at Waterloo. The enemy remained 
struck with admiration, which the Crown Prince worthily 
expressed,” 

But there were times when even the Zouaves, tired of being 
perpetually outnumbered, outgeneralled, and outmarched, made 
but a sorry fight. This being so, the splendid achievement of 
Charette’s Volunteers of the West (not an Algerian organisation, 
this being the official designation of the famous Papal Zouaves) at 
Le Mans, on January 12th, 1871, in saving General Chanzy’s 
artillery, will live in history. Other regiments having fallen into 
confusion, Generals Collin and Goujard cried to this battalion 
that it must preserve the honour of France. As they pressed 
forward, 2 Breton Mobile—belonging to a battalion that had 
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become panic-stricken—exclaimed, ‘“‘ Voila les calotins, qui vont se 
faire tuer—tant mieux!” To which the brave fellows replied, 
“Canaille! nous allons montrer comme les Francais savent 
mourir!” They made good their word: out of a total strength 
of four hundred and forty, eighty-five returned unwounded ! 

The disasters of the Zouaves and other African troops com- 
menced at Weissenbourg and Worth; they culminated at Sedan 
and Metz. Marshal MacMahon’s own division consisted of regi- 
ments that had come from Algeria covered with glory. Charges 
were brought against these men of atrocities committed upon 
wounded Bavarians, and it is possible that they occasionally 
experienced difficulty in curbing their native ferocity, particularly 
with the fortunes of war going adversely. 

From a sentimental point of view, it is a fact to be deplored 
that the Zouaves have so largely merged their Algerian character 
since 1871. I am informed by a French officer that, roughly 
speaking, there are not half-a-dozen full-blooded Arabs remaining 
in the entire force to-day. This is, of course, due to the machina- 
tions of that scheme of reorganisation which, in the course of the 
seventies, more than trebled, at the same time that it in some 
respects altered the construction of, the armies of France, 
Whereas the Turcos yet retain their Kabylian character, re- 
eruiting for their brothers in arms has been carried on on so 
broad a basis that—at all events as members of an alien race— 
the Zouaves are a fast vanishing, if not a “ vanished,” organisation. 
“Tis true ’tis pity, pity “tis ’tis true”; their brilliant uniforms 
alone remain to them. Attempts have, from time to time, been 
made to copy these picturesque garments, notably by the United 
States Army, but with indifferent success. In this, if in nothing 
else, the Zouaves remain an essentially French institution, and it 
is by no means probable that they will ever be divorced from 
their time-honoured uniform. 


Percy Cross Sranpina. 











Che Career of Claudia. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AvutHor oF ‘THE Rose GARDEN,’ ‘THE BARONESS,’ ‘THE SwING 
OF THE PENDULUM,’ ETC. 


Cuarter VII. 


C.avp1a was ungratefully anxious to leave Thornbury. She had 
been happy there, but the young expect to be happy, and the last 
days had made her uncomfortable. Harry said no word, and 
tried hard to be as he had been when hope still lived in his 
heart, but Claudia was annoyed when she saw him looking grave, 


or when his mother remarked she did not know what could be 
the matter with Harry. 

“Perhaps he has toothache,” said Ruth Baynes, lifting her 
eyebrows sympathetically. “My brother Walter gets dreadfully 
low when he has toothache. And it was much worse when he 
had mumps.” 

“Mumps! Oh, my dear, I hope poor Harry has not caught 
anything of that sort! They are in the village, and the gardener’s 
little girl certainly had a swollen face. Still—Harry has not 
complained, has he?” 

“Not to me,” said Claudia, with a laugh. 

Perhaps in spite of the longing to keep her near him, Harry 
himself was not sorry when the last day came. The old kindly 
companionship, even if disdainful on her part, had been sweet, 
and now that, too, was gone. Claudia scolded him no more, 
laughed at him no more, and he felt as if she had stepped far 
away. He blamed himself for the change, but it took the heart 
out of him. And the gallant effort he made to prevent those 
who loved him from knowing that he suffered, seemed at times 
more than he could successfully keep up. 

Still, when the last moment came, and they all stood at the 
door to see Claudia and Captain Fenwick ride away together out 
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of his life, Harry went through the worst sensation he had ever 
experienced. He did his best to hide it, laughed at his mother’s 
misgivings, assuring her that nowadays it was the most common 
proceeding in the world, and that he meant to take Helen 
Arbuthnot home in the same fashion ; and, instead of retiring to 
solitude, went straight off to the stable to doctor a lame horse. 
There were plenty of prosaic and unromantic details to be 
attended to, of which he shirked not one; the buying pigs, and 
deciding what should be done with an unprofitable cow, had to 
be talked over and arranged without impatience. After this he 
walked off to see the keeper’s old mother, who was very irritable 
with constant pain, and dearly loved to grumble against all her 
family to Master Harry. And no one knew how big an ache he 
carried in his kindly heart. 

But meanwhile ? 

Well, meanwhile it was summer-time, and under a blue sky 
veiled here and there with white clouds, through lanes in which 
honeysuckle still ran riot, Claudia and her companion raced 
swiftly along, or dawdled up the many hills. He was a little 
surprised at her vigorous enjoyment of all about them, and, so 
contagious is happiness, found himself, too, making merry over 
the veriest trifles. Wonder broke out at last. 

“You have turned me into a boy again. What magic do 
you use?” 

“Tt is not I,” said Claudia merrily. “It is the air and the sky 
and the trees and the great simple things which we think nothing 
about. Why must you be a boy to feel the enchantment of them 
all ?” 

“Do you advise me, then, to go and live in a hut?” 

“Oh, I don’t advise. There’s a splendid butterfly.” 

She named it correctly. 

“ One of the girls at the college collected butterflies. I don’t 
do it myself because I like them too much. Look! here isa 
splendid bit of road for a spin. Let us race to that gate, though 
I shan’t have a chance.” 

She dashed off, and contrived so cleverly to prevent his passing, 
that only at the last minute could Fenwick succeed in slipping 
round her. 

“Only just!” she cried, waving her hand. “Oh, that was 
glorious! I wish we had timed ourselves.” 

They raced again, teased each other, laughed, and behaved like 
two children on a holiday. As they went down the Huntingdon 
drive, Claudia gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“T’ve enjoyed it so much, every bit of it; haven’t you?” 
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At another time he might have answered with some compliment, 
but the frank appeal confused him. He was unprepared for such 
simple delight, in which he could not but feel he had no more 
special share than twenty other things about them. Claudia had 
looked upon him as a playfellow—nothing else. 

Nor could his vanity flatter him that she leaned upon him in 
thisentry.into a world of strangers. Quite unabashed, thoroughly 
direct, and changed and professional to her fingers’ ends, Fenwick, 
with annoyance for which he could scarcely account, saw amuse- 
ment growing in his cousin Lady Wilmot’s dancing eyes. When 
they were left alone, it broke out. 

“Oh, Arthur, Arthur, now I understand!” 

“You understand nothing at all,” he said roughly. There was 
an occasional roughness in his manner, which cynics said was 
what women liked. Lady Wilmot only smiled. 

“Do tell her not to be quite so solemn about it all,” she said. 
“She is so exceedingly determined we shan’t for one moment 
forget what she is here for, that she is for ever flaunting her 
calling in one’s face. But she’s quite a nice little thing.” 

“Yes,” he repeated in the same tone, “ quite a nice little thing 
—whatever that may mean.” 

“Don’t be rude. You might allow for my surprise, when I 
had made up my mind to a middle-aged being with spectacles and 
an umbrella, at being confronted with this young little person. 
I'm very glad—at least I shall be if you can persuade her to 
unbend, and if Peter doesn’t make love to her.” 

“As if Peter had ever eyes for any one but yourself!” 

But if Lady Wilmot was astonished, Fenwick himself had odd 
sensations. Beginning his acquaintance with the girl with a 
certain amount of pique at an indifference to which he was 
unaccustomed, and a determination to drag her out of it, he had 
taken a great deal more trouble than was usual with him, and yet 
had failed. He knew women well enough to own that he had 
failed utterly, and as his vanity could never endure defeat, the 
consciousness made him more keen to carry out his purpose. 
Then came this summer afternoon in which he had seen Claudia 
ina new light, when something of harmony in the girl’s nature 
with the fresh cool simplicity of a country world, touched him as 
nothing had touched him for years, and carried him back to his 
boyish days. For the first time he felt a sharp stab of annoyance 
when he found that she was up again on her heroic hobby-horse, 
and that Lady Wilmot’s eyes were brimming over with amuse- 
ment. 


“Good heavens!” said he to himself savagely, “I must speak 
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to her, prevent her from making such a fool of herself. When 
she’s out of this preposterous nonsense she’s charming, but where 
are her eyes, where’s her sense of the ridiculous? ” 

Nor did he ask himself why Claudia’s folly should disturb 
him. 

He stopped her the next morning in a corridor which served 
for a picture-gallery. She had on a white dress, and, with her 
hands clasped behind her, was standing looking at the portrait of 
a young girl. 

“Who is it by?” she asked. “I don’t know about pictures, 
but this strikes me as very good.” 

“ Romney, I believe,” he said; and then abruptly, “ Look here, 
you and I are old friends.” 

“Old friends! ” Claudia repeated, opening her eyes. 

“Older than anybody here, at any rate. And I suppose you'll 
own that I’ve knocked about the world more than you? What 
on earth makes you cram all these people about your business 
here?” 

“T think you are rather rude,” she said, flushing. “If you 
were in my position, you would understand.” 

“Your position! We're most of us in some sort of position, 
but we don’t go talking about it all day long. It’s just as if you 
were ashamed of it.” 

“Now I am sure you are rude,” Claudia cried, still redder. 
“ Ashamed, indeed! But I don’t choose to appear as if I were 
merely a guest. That is not fair upon my employers. I ama 
professional, a working woman; I am not going to be paid for 
just driving about and amusing myself like other girls, and unless 
I make it quite clear, they will insist upon thinking that is what 
I expect.” 

“ Of course,” he said, still roughly, “I know well enough what 
you have in your head, but you needn’t be always cramming it 
down people’s throats. State the fact, if you insist upon it, and 
then leave it alone.” 

Claudia felt this to be very disagreeable indeed. She said 
slowly— 

“ Have you done?” 

“Naturally you’re offended,” he went on, with a sudden 
softening of his voice. “But if you think it fairly over, I believe 
I may get you to own that it can’t have been very pleasant for 
me to speak?” 

Her face cleared, and she looked frankly at him. 

“T suppose it was not,” she allowed. “ Did you do it on my 
account, or because you disliked any one you had to do with being 
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laughed at?” But before he had recovered from this rebuke, 
she added with a certain sweetness which was noticeable in her 
at times, “Still, you must not think thatI am angry. I suppose 
I was for a moment, but it was foolish of me, because you were 
right, quite right, to say out what was in your mind. And I 
dare say, too, that you are right in what you think. I suppose it 
seems so much more important to me than to them all—not on 
my own account, but because we feel we are making a beginning 
—that I have let myself talk too much about it.” 

“So that you forgive me?” he said, quite humbly for him. 

She laughed. 

“TI forgive you. I dare say that by-and-by I shall have reached 
the height of being even grateful. But now you must let me go, 
because if I am not to talk I must work all the harder.” 

“You can always talk to me,” he said eagerly. 

“Oh no,” she said, escaping, with a shake of her head. “I 
must break myself of a bad habit.” 

If Claudia had been mortified by his plain speaking, there was 
no doubt that she took the lesson to heart. There was no more 
of that somewhat masterfulénthusiasm with which she had up to 
this time indulged her h@Brers. She became, instead, extremely 
reticent, and not an allusion to the college or to professional 
duties passed her lips. Fenwick was half pleased, half vexed, 
because this was not the Claudia he knew. He found himself 
thinking of her with persistence which amazed him. He could 
not flatter himself that she was angry with him, but would have 
welcomed her anger as proof that in some way or another he 
affected her. Why did he not? He raged at the thought of 
caring that he should, but he could not deny her indifference. 

The days went by; Claudia still kept her word. She went 
quietly about the work she had in hand, but would not talk of it 
seven to Fenwick. This annoyed him, and one evening he 
threw himself into a chair by her side, and told her so. 

“Women always go into extremes,” he grumbled, when he had 
made his complaint. 

Claudia looked at him and laughed. 

“I never knew any one so difficult to please,” she said. “I 
thought I was carrying out my lessons.” 

“So you are,” he replied impatiently, “but you needn’t 


practise your lessons upon everybody. I ought to be an 
exception,” 


“ Why ? ” 
“Because I am not a stranger like these other people.” 


“Oh,” aid Claudia, laughing still more unfeelingly ; “I never 
VOL. cx, L 
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knew any one make quite so much out of a fortnight before! 
Wasn't it a fortnight that you had known me?” 

“TI believe I have known you always,” he returned hardily, 
“* Days—weeks—what have they to do with the matter?” 

“Ts that a compliment?” 

“ Uncompromising truth. Don’t you see that it gives me the 
power of understanding you?” 

This is an appeal which rarely fails with women, and Fenwick 
knew how to accentuate it by fixing his dark eyes upon the girl, 
and flinging an intensity of will into his gaze. She merely lifted 
her eyebrows. 

“TI dare say. I don’t think any one ever found me mysterious.” 

He was angrily aware that she spoke truly. There were few 
complexities in her character to baffle any one, but there was for 
him a baffling directness and simplicity against which his efforts 
beat themselves in vain. She met them with an indifference 
which perpetually incited him to break it down. 

Lady Wilmot was a little disappointed that Claudia did not 
carry out the promise of her first hours, for she was a small lady 
who liked nothing so well as amusement, and had foreseen a rich 
supply. With the other two or three who were staying there the 
girl was popular in her own way, which, however, kept her apart 
except at meals and in the evening. In truth, although she had 
taken Fenwick’s hint both lightly and good-humouredly, it gave 
her the sort of shock one gets by running full tilt against a wall. 
She had been anxious to impress those about her with the gravity 
of woman’s work, to see that they put it on a level with man’s, to 
shake off the faintest accusation of frivolity ; and, to accomplish 
this end, she was prepared to be pointed at and scorned. With such 
lofty aspirations nothing could be well more humiliating than to 
find herself considered a bore. Here lay the point of Fenwick's 
moral, it was from this he wanted to save her. “A bore, a bore, 
a bore!” She scourged herself with the taunt, and vowed there 
should be no more of it, for to the young, ridicule is intolerable. 

But the resolution made her feel curiously lonely. The gitls 
at the college, mostly reformers, all enthusiasts, largely impressed 
with the part they had to play, and occasionally in more opeD 
revolt, incited and encouraged each other over their work, which 
seemed to them of supreme importance. When Claudia came out 
of this atmosphere it still clung about her, so that she babbled of 
it gravely, as she had babbled to her companions. Now she was 
sure she had been a bore, and the thought stung. It made her, 
also, silent and reserved, although this was so unlike her nature 
that she only got at it by sheer force of will. Fenwick had 
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certainly offered himself as sympathetic, but she was shrewd 
enough to reflect: “‘ What he warned me against, he feels himself. 
He is ready to talk because I am a girl and not bad-looking, but 
only on that account, not because he really cares.” And then 
thought flew to Harry Hilton, not with the wish that she had 
given him a different answer, but with absolute certainty that he 
would never have considered her a bore. 


Carter VIII. 


Hoxtrsepon Hart was a comfortable house, with rooms which 
Lady Wilmot had already transformed. The grounds, however, 
were not to compare with those of Thornbury, for they had 
passed through a long season of neglect, and the trees were 
tall and lank, requiring both thinning and autumn planting. 
Claudia’s labours would not bear fruit for years. She said this to 
Sir Peter one day when she had sent to ask him to come and 
decide for himself whether a certain important change should be 
carried out. She liked Sir Peter. He was a big, clumsy man, 
rather shy, with twinkling eyes which, when he smiled, screwed 
themselves into innumerable wrinkles, and a slight hesitation— 
not amounting to a stammer—in his speech. He invariably gave 
his decisions clearly. 

“We are very much obliged to you, Miss Hamilton,” he said 
finally ; “ but my wife told me to tell you that you must take an 
off-day now and then, and she wants you to go to Barton Towers 
to-day.” As Claudia hesitated he went on: “I warn you she 
will accept no denial, and really it is a place which you ought 
to see,” 

A week ago she would have taken refuge behind her occupation, 
and afterwards she wished she had done so, at whatever cost; 
but her new dread of making it and herself ridiculous stopped 
the words which rose to her lips, and she was just agreeing when 
Lady Wilmot with her two pugs rustled round the corner. 

“Ah! here you are, Peter,” she called out. “I wish you 
wouldn’t let that boy, Charlie Carter, have your gun. Do go and 
take it away from him before he kills anybody.” He went 
obediently, and she turned smilingly to Claudia. “Miss Hamil- 
ton, has Peter told you? I am not going to have any more 
unsociable excuses.” 

“T should like to come, please,” said Claudia at once. 

“I knew I should get you!” Lady Wilmot exclaimed triumph- 
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antly. ‘Come with me to the hothouses, and let the men go to 
their dinner. Do you mind going to Barton on your bicycle? 
I'd give anything to ride mine, but Peter says I can’t because of 
old Lady Bodmin. It’s such a nuisance having to sit up in the 
victoria with her.” And then Lady Wilmot, who was noted for 
making imprudent speeches, made a very imprudent one indeed, 
“Tm so glad you will come. We see nothing of you, and I am 
tired of trying to console Arthur Fenwick.” 

“Captain Fenwick? I don’t understand,” said Claudia coldly. 

Lady Wilmot laughed. ‘Don’t you?” she said gaily. “ Well, 
I can’t help being amused, because generally it’s the other way, 
and now anyone can see that he’s devoted, and you treat the 
poor fellow quite cruelly.” 

“Qh, you are very much mistaken!” cried the girl, frowning. 
“You ought not—I beg your pardon, but really people ought not 
to imagine such foolish things. Captain Fenwick is absolutely 
nothing to me, nor I to him.” 

“Now you are certainly blind. And do you mean to say you 
haven’t thought of him—seriously, I mean?” 

“I? Never!” returned Claudia proudly. “Nor he of me.” 

“Qh, there you are wrong,” said Lady Wilmot, with amuse- 
ment. She was going on when Claudia interrupted her with a 
ring of indignation in her tone which took the other woman by 
surprise. 

“Please don’t say any more; I hate it! I should hate it if it 
were true, and it isn’t. I can’t tell you how much I dislike such 
things being said!” 

She stopped. Lady Wilmot looked at her with interest. All 
emotion is impressive, and Claudia was very much moved in quite 
an unexpected way. She stood facing her hostess, her girlish 
features stirred and changed by an expression which had never 
before touched them. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Lady Wilmot quickly. “I spoke 
carelessly, as one does sometimes—much too often, if I’m to 
believe Peter. Don’t think of it again. It was only nonsense.” 

“Yes,” said Claudia, drawing a deep breath, “it was nonsense. 
Of course I shan’t think of it again.” 

Lady Wilmot hurried after her husband, and caught him in the 
library. 

“ Peter, Peter,” she said in an injured tone, “I thought new 
women didn’t mind what was said to them, and I thought Miss 
Hamilton was a new woman, and I said the least little bit in the 
world to her about Arthur, and found myself in quite the wrong 
box. She fired up, and told me to hold my tongue, or as good as 
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told me. Imagine a girl who is so exceedingly independent, and 
bent upon taking care of herself, minding a little chaff! I 
supposed she would mind nothing.” 

“Did Arthur ask you to say anything?” 

“Don’t be annoying. It was a small voyage of discovery on 
my own account, because I really think he likes her—seriously, 
I mean, and I wanted to find out.” She went on impressively, 
“JT don’t think she cares herself one little bit.” 

“Then there’s an end of it.” 

“How tiresome you are, Peter!” she said petulantly. “I'll 
never believe she can stand up against him if he takes the trouble 
to make love to her. Anyway, I think it very hard she should fly 
out at me when my intentions were so good.” 

“Well, I hope your good intentions won’t do any harm.” 

“How can they? She’d never thought of him. You're rather 
priggish this morning, Peter, but I may as well tell you that I 
mean some of them to go on their bicycles—Arthur, and Charlie 
Carter at all events. I shall give her the chance. If she likes it 
better, she can drive.” 

The same question was in Claudia’s mind. She felt hunted, 
disdainful, indignant, all at once. First Harry and then Captain 
Fenwick thrust down her unwilling throat. It was persecution! 
She, who would have none of them, who was thinking of much 
more important business, who had meant to live her own life, and, 
so far as in her lay, to be mistress of her fate, bitterly resented 
an interruption which seemed to place her at once on a level with 
all the other pleasure-loving idle girls of the day, whose heads 
were full of offers and settlements. She! Claudia raised her 
chin, and looked like an angry nymph. If Fenwick had passed 
that way he would have met with scant civility. She thought 
Lady Wilmot impertinent, she wished she had not come to the 
place, and then suddenly, to her added annoyance, found her eyes 
brimming with hot tears, which put the final touch to her 
humiliation. She dashed them away with scornful fierceness. 
“So”—she rated herself—‘so it has come to this, that if a 
stupid thing happens, you cry about it! Oh, do pluck up a little 
spirit and resolve not to think twice about such folly! Most 
likely it is all her invention, or else he has just been amusing 
himself in the way men do, and pretending—pretending !—to her 
that he cares. You should expect to meet such men, Claudia. 
And what ought you to do? Certainly not trouble yourself 
about them. Turn yourself into a stone wall. I suppose you 
have sense enough left to go on just as usual? But I wish, I do 
wish she hadn’t said it! It makes everything disagreeable and 
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stupid. It shan’t, though! What’s the use of having a will of 
one’s own if one can’t use it? If he wants to speak, let him, and 
there’s an end of it; and if he has the better sense to hold his 
tongue, I shall know she was wrong. And if, as I suppose, we 
are to go on our bicycles to this tiresome place to-day, I’m not 
going to blush prettily and draw back; I shall do exactly as I 
should have done if she hadn’t come out and spoilt my morning, 
The most annoying part of it all is that I have quite forgotten 
what I meant to do with those hollies. I know that I had some 
capital notion, and it has gone. Oh, how tiresome men are!” 

Claudia sat wrathfully down, pulled out her pocket-book, rested 
her chin on her hands, and forced her mind to stern con- 
sideration of her plans. In some degree this brought back her 
calm, so that when she appeared at luncheon, and ways and 
means for reaching Barton Towers were discussed, she did not 
allow a shadow of hesitation to appear in her manner. Lady 
Bodmin clung to the victoria, and Lady Wilmot made a little 
face of dismay. Claudia said calmly that of course she could 
bicycle, and inwardly hoped that Captain Fenwick would not be 
of the party. But this was far from his intention. 

“T thought you hated calls?” said Lady Wilmot mischievously. 

“One has to suffer sometimes.” 

Lady Wilmot laid down her fork. 

“You might stay at home.” 

“T should never hear the last of it.” 

“ Well, then,” she said, looking meditatively at Claudia, “you 
three are provided for.” 

“Three?” said Fenwick quickly. 

“ Yes, Charlie—Charlie Carter. You always try to forget him.” 

“He ought to be forgotten. He’s not in the least wanted 
Good heavens! a boy who plays practical jokes!” 

“That is why I want you to look after him,” said Lady Wilmot 
in a firm voice. “ Besides, he must go. Lady Bodmin agrees 
with me.” 

Fenwick flung an aggrieved glance at Claudia, but she was 
gazing out of the window. In her heart she was saying joy- 
fully— 

“He may play practical jokes as much as he likes, and I shall 
take care he is not forgotten. If worse comes to worst I'll fetch 
him myself.” 

But this sense of relief was so derogatory to the standard of 
the professional young woman which she had set up, that she was 
torn by different feelings, extremely pleased when Charlie Carter 

arrived, dripping, from a practical investigation of the Black 
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Pond, yet so ashamed of clinging to such a fossilized institution 
as a chaperon, that she took herself to task for not agreeing to 
Captain Fenwick’s strongly expressed desire to start and leave 
the boy to follow. When she refused he hinted at a change in 
herself. 

“When we came here, you didn’t mind trusting yourself 
to me.” 

“Mind!” she exclaimed indignantly. “Do you suppose I 
mind, when if you weren’t going I should go by myself? ” 

He bit his lip, but pressed his point. 

“Then come along,” he said, “and leave that wretched boy to 
follow. He has to get food and dry clothes, and will be an hour 
at least.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said Claudia coolly. ‘If you want to 
overtake the others—go. We'll come after.” 

“You are cruel,” he said in a low voice. 

To this she made no reply, determined to ignore such speeches, 
but she could not help perceiving that her insistence annoyed 
him very much, or that he had scarcely recovered himself when 
they set off. The day was full of the rich strong beauty of late 
summer, freshened by recent rain, which had washed the dusty 
hedges green again ; the clouds were no longer grey and uniform, 
but broken into great precipitous masses, dazzlingly white in 
part, and here and there fading softly into blue. Their way at 
first ran along a road high on a hill, and commanding exquisite 
views of the country round. But Claudia, in spite of self- 
scolding, could not call back the fresh and delightful enjoyment 
of that other day when they had come to Huntingdon. She was 
on the watch, at times on the defensive, despising herself that it 
should be so, but heartily wishing that the ride was over. Nor 
could she utilise Charlie Carter as much as she would have liked, 
for he was one of a large family, with a profound contempt for 
all girls except his own sisters, and a yet more profound admira- 
tion for Captain Fenwick. He was therefore gruff, and dis- 
regardful of Claudia, sidling out of her way, and ready to please 
his hero by acting as scout and rushing along side lanes in search 
of short cuts. At such times Claudia made desperate attempts 
to push on, but there is a limit to this means of escape even on & 
bicycle, and when hills came, she was obliged to walk up them. 
Perhaps Fenwick noted the disturbance, and perhaps he preferred 
it to her former indifference, for now and then a smile crossed his 
face which it would have enraged her to see. He asked her 
suddenly whether she liked Huntingdon better than Thornbury. 
This was safe ground, and she breathed freely. 
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“T have a bigger opening there,” she said. “Thornbury was 
already beautiful, and Huntingdon has to be made so. It’s very 
interesting.” 

“You have said so little about it lately that I had fears.” 

“Women go into extremes, you know,” returned Claudia, 
dimpling, and quoting his own words. 

“Yes, but you are not like other women. You have in- 
dependence and originality.” As Claudia struggled breathlessly 
against the hill, he added in a vexed tone, “ Why on earth muss 
you be in such a hurry?” 

“You were in a hurry yourself just now.” 

But she was obliged to get off, and all she could do was to walk 
with the bicycle between them. 

“That was to start, not to arrive. Did you really suppose I 
cared to find myself at Barton Towers?” 

“T don’t know. I know I do. I expect to pick up a great 
many hints, after what Sir Peter said about the place.” 

“All in good time,” he said crossly. ‘ What I want to say, 
if you will only give me the chance to speak. Good gracious! 
what is it now?” 

“Isn't there something wrong with the wheel?” 

“ Nothing at all. What do you suppose I’m going to say, that 
you won’t listen?” 

Claudia called all her dignity to her aid, and turned an offended 
face upon him. 

“Pray goon. I am quite ready to listen.” 

“ Well, it’s only this. I think it hard that you should shut 
me out of your hopes and ambitions so determinedly as you have 
been doing lately. I had flattered myself that you, above all 
women, were fair enough not to visit on an unfortunate man’s 
head his awkward carrying out of a good intention.” 

“Oh,” she cried rashly, “did you suppose P 

And then she yet more rashly stopped, for it was a hundred 
times worse to let him guess at the real reason for her coldness. 

“Tf not?” he said, perceiving his advantage, and pushing it. 

Claudia took refuge in petulancy. 

“Why on earth must one explain why one does this, or doesn’t 
do that? What do you complain of? That I haven’t talked 
over my ideas with you? Very well, I will talk now. I suppose 
you have happened to notice a big group of firs, the only fine 
thing about the place?” And she flourished the note-book 
Miss Arbuthnot found so obnoxious. “There! As no one can 
see them unless they go to look, I suggest making a clean sweep 
of those worthless trees in front, then 2 
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He put up his hand. 

“Spare me; I don’t want detail.” 

“Very well,” said Claudia triumphantly. ‘Then you mustn’t 
complain.” 

“You have run off the track. All that has nothing to do with 
my complaint. I am anxious, very anxious, to be told what—if 
you were really not offended at my plain speaking—has altered 
you towards me.” His voice changed, there crept into it a thrill 
which made Claudia miserably conscious of what might be at 
hand. She frowned and stared straight before her. ‘“ You don’t 
know,” he was saying, “how I have looked forward to a chance 
like this, when I might have you to myself, and now I can hardly 
get a glance. And yet you are not offended? Then why are 
you so different from what you were ten days ago?” 

“How can one always be exactly the same?” she asked coldly. 
“Besides, you are exaggerating ; I don’t feel any change.” 

“Qh yes, you do. Something has brought it about. Some 
confounded tongues have been tattling.” 

“Tattling!” repeated Claudia, frowning harder. 

“Yes, old cats like Lady Bodmin, who can’t see a man and 
woman talking——” 

“T know! Isn’t it idiotic?” said the girl frankly, turning a 
relieved face upon him. 

If she had not looked, perhaps he would not have spoken. In 
spite of his manceuvring for a quiet and uninterrupted time with 
Claudia, he had no intention of saying anything serious—at least 
s0800n. But, like many another man, he lost his balance when 
he least expected it, and, curiously enough, as with Harry Hilton, 
it was her name which broke from his lips. 

“Claudia!” 

To her unutterable relief, Charlie Carter shot out of a lane, not 
ten feet ahead of them. 

“I say, that way’s no good,” he shouted. “I’ve been ever so 
far. You've got to go down this hill, and you'd better look out, 
for there’s a nasty sharp turn at the bottom.” 

Claudia neither heard him nor would she have heeded. Any- 
thing at such a moment would have seemed better to her than 
being forced to listen to the words she felt were imminent. She 
got quickly on her bicycle, and called out joyfully— 

- y I am so tired of pushing! Who will race me down the 

1 ” 

“Stop!” cried Fenwick peremptorily. 

But nothing would have stopped her then. Escape, escape 
from what she most dreaded to hear lay before her. She was 
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confident in her own powers, and, with a gay wave of the hand, 
down the steep rough road she went flying at a speed which 
she found dangerously intoxicating. Charlie Carter, giving an 
answering whoop of wild delight, rushed after, and Fenwick, 
inwardly anathematizing the folly of his companions, spun past 
the boy, and closely followed Claudia’s track, shouting to her to 
be careful, and each moment expecting to see her overturned by 
some of the many stones or ruts. In spite, however, of her 
excitement, she guided herself cleverly, and only called laughingly 
back without checking her pace. All might have gone well had 
it not been for the sharp turn at the foot of the hill. What 
made this perilous, and what neither Fenwick nor Claudia knew, 
was that another lane emerged at the same point. The old high- 
road which the three had taken was but little used for carriages, 
or such a danger would never have been tolerated. Fenwick 
realized it before the others, owing to his catching sight over the 
hedge of the top of a carter’s hat. But the cart was jogging 
down its own hill into the road, and though he pressed his bell, 
and shouted at the top of his voice, the man did not hear, nor, 
indeed, so close was Claudia, did it seem possible to avert a 
collision. By a really prodigious effort, Fenwick shot in between 
them, pushing her bicycle so violently that it fell on one side, 


although clear of the cart. He himself was not so fortunate, for 
the near horse knocked him over, and before the startled driver 
could pull up, one of the heavy wheels had gone over him. 


Cuapter IX. 


For the first minutes Claudia could realize nothing but confusion, 
and a dreadful sense of terror; for the shock to herself had been 
so great as to set her head whirling, and prevent her instant 
understanding of what had happened. She slowly gathered 
herself up, while the driver, who was not quite sober, jumped off 
swore loudly, and ran to his horses’ heads. In his excitement he 
would have jerked them back, so that the wheel would again have 
passed over Fenwick, if Charlie Carter had not caught his arm. 

“Stop, you fool!” he said. “Can’t you see what you're 
doing ?” 

The driver swore another great oath, and rubbed his arm across 
his wet forehead. 

“*Tworn’t no fault o’ mine,” he protested. ‘“ Why didn’t you 
look ahead ?” 
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“Shut up!” said Charlie tersely, “and hold these brutes of 
yours quiet while I get him out.” 

Claudia, white as a ghost, came to his side. 

“T cfm help,” she said. 

“Can you?” said the boy, looking distrustfully at her. ‘You 
won't faint, or anything ?” 

“No.” 

“It’s all got awfully mixed up, you see. However, here goes! 
we can’t leave him there. I say, I'll hand all I can out to you 
first before we move him.” 

He was under the cart as he spoke, disentangling the wheels 
very handily, for the smash had been so complete that they were 
knotted and twisted in an extraordinary manner. Flies were 
making the horses fidgety, and a great cart-wheel was very close. 
At last, as part of the machinery was drawn from under Fenwick, 
there came a groan. 

“Oh, take care!” cried Claudia. 

“All right!” said the boy, more cheerily, for all this time he 
had been working with a deadly fear in his heart. “I think it 
must be his leg that’s hurt.” He emerged the next moment, and 
stood looking from Claudia to Fenwick, and back again. 

“Well?” she said, drawing a long breath. 

He nodded in the direction of the driver, who stood stupidly 
staring. 

“That ass of a fellow could lift him if he had the sense, but if 
any bones are broken he might make bad worse. I say, do you 
think you're strong enough to pull, or could you get under and 
keep his leg quiet while I draw him out?” 

“Give me the man’s whip. I know how to make a splint.” 

She was under the cart the next moment, and between them 
they managed the business by tearing their handkerchiefs into 
strips. The next thing was to draw him out as smoothly and 
easily as they could, but it seemed endless, Fenwick groaning 
heavily, and when the operation was over, Claudia, who prided 
herself upon her nerve, was disgusted to find herself shaking in 
every limb. The cart lumbered off, the man, who was really not 
to blame, but who was sufficiently muddled to be doubtful on the 
point, glad to escape, and Claudia and Charlie were left staring at 
each other. 

“You can stop here with him, can’t you?” said the boy. “I 
must go and fetch a doctor or a carriage or something. That 
fellow would have been all day about it.” 

“Of course I can stop. You'd better go to the Hall, and send 
4man for the doctor. Make them be quick.” 
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He flung a doubtful look at her, but there was no help for it, 
and great need for haste. He got on his bicycle and rode away, 
and Claudia was left with the unconscious Fenwick, and her own 
reflections. 

They were sufficiently miserable. Her foolhardiness, or, at any 
rate, her attempt to escape from an embarrassing situation, had 
undoubtedly caused the accident, while, to make matters worse, 
she, who ought to have been the sufferer, had been saved by 
Fenwick, perhaps at the expense of his own life or limb, for she 
could not but see that he was seriously hurt. To Claudia, apt to 
pride herself upon her independence, and power of going her own 
way, this alone would have been humiliating enough ; add to it 
that the man loved her, for the ring of the one word “ Claudia!” 
which was still in her ears, toid her so much beyond a doubt. 
And here she was, helpless. Before Charlie Carter had been gone 
ten minutes, she had jumped up and run a little way along the 
road, feeling as if hours had passed, and help must be near. 
Then, blaming herself for leaving Fenwick, who might revive to 
find himself alone, she hurried back to his side, and tried to 
smooth the jacket which they had folded under his head, wishing 
meanwhile that she could have gone for help herself, for she was 
certain she would have been quicker. 

As it happened, matters had turned out extraordinarily well, 
for Charlie, on his way to the Hall, met a young surgeon well 
known to the Wilmots, who at once drove on to the scene of the 
accident, while the boy fetched a carriage; so that Claudia had 
not the length of time to wait that she imagined for herself. 
Moreover, the young man arrived having been told all particulars, 
and requiring no such explanations from her as she might have 
found it difficult to give. Indeed, when he glanced at her he saw 
that she was in no condition to be asked questions, and applied 
himself to the patient, who was beginning to recover conscious- 
ness. But when he got up he looked serious, 

“Ts he very much hurt?” asked Claudia, trembling. 

“T hope not. I can hardly tell as yet,” he answered evasively. 
“His leg is broken, and you have done all that was possible. 
Now will you allow me to offer you a little advice? You have 
also had a fall, I understand ?” 

“Oh, not to hurt.” She pulled her hair impatiently over 4 
bruise on her temple. 

“You can do no more good here”—Clandia was grateful for 
the “ more”—“and the carriage will very soon arrive from the 
Hall. If you wouldn’t object to my man driving you and your 
bicycle back, you can see that all is ready for us there.” 
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“Must I go?” said poor Clandia piteously. But she added at 
once, “ Yes, yes, I see.” 

The suggestion of overlooking the old housekeeper’s preparations 
was a pious fraud, for there was nothing to be done except to 
answer & hundred questions, and to drink a certain decoction on 
which Mrs. Graham prided herself, and which in more self-con- 
tained moments she would certainly have rejected. This gone 
through, walking up and down her own room, where she had been 
banished, she could no longer defend herself against a returning 
rush of remorse. 

“Why, why was I such a fool! Asif I could not have let him 
speak and have done with it, instead of plunging off in that idiotic 
fashion! And then, if only he had left me alone! I should not 
in the least have minded a broken leg myself, or even worse.” 
She dropped her hands, and stood at the window looking gravely 
ont, for Claudia was at the age when living has not become so 
strong a habit, and death is not so much shrunk from. “ But 
to see him lying there, and to know that it was all one’s own 
fault—I don’t think there could be a more horrid situation. And 
then it was very plucky, the most plucky thing he could have 
done, and just when I had been so nasty to him! Oh, Claudia, 
Claudia, a fine muddle you have made of it! As if you couldn’t 
have kept your head, told him quietly you didn’t care for him, 
and not behaved so altogether idiotically, and landed yourself in 
such a hateful position! I wish”—she paused—“ yes, I do wish 
that Anne was here, for there isn’t a soul to whom to turn. 
Even Harry Hilton. If Harry had done it—he wouldn’t have 
been quick enough, but if he had, it wouldn’t have mattered half 
so much, because he would have taken it as a matter of course, 
and never thought about it afterwards. But now ”—another 
pause—“I wonder if he does like me very much? Miss 
Arbuthnot saw, I suppose, when I didn’t, and she implied that 
he was spoilt—I don’t know, I think she might be jealous, and 
he must have cared a good deal to dash in like that. Oh, why, 
why was I such a fool as to put myself under such an obligation 
to any man! Perhaps it’s not so bad, perhaps Oh, there 
are the wheels. Now I shall know something, and anything, 
anything must be better than this dreadful uncertainty !” 

But the uncertainty continued. The leg was set, the patient 
had recovered consciousness, and had immediately asked for 
Claudia. But the doctor was still in the house, and had sent for 
& nurse. More, Claudia could not make out. She had come 
down, looking very white, and was giving Charlie Carter tea, and 
& great deal of tea-cake, after which he proposed, as he expressed 
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it, to joggle over towards Barton Towers, expecting to meet 
and explain matters to Lady Wilmot. He had become more 
confidential towards Claudia, but also more contemptuous. 

“T say, how could you be such a duffer?” he demanded, 
“ Didn’t you hear me call out to you to look out for that turn?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she said meekly. “I wasn’t attending.” 

“Then you ought to attend, or you'll always be coming to 
grief. There’s where Carry gets a pull over you.” 

“ Who’s Carry?” 

“She’s my sister, don’t you know? The eldest of the lot, 
You and she go along much of a muchness, only she doesn’t lose 
her head.” 

“Oh!” murmured Claudia, too conscious that she deserved the 
reproach to defend herself. 

“T never saw any one get such a cropper before,” he went on, 
“and it’s an awful pity about that wheel of his, It’s utterly and 
entirely done for.” 

She plucked up spirit. 

“T wish to goodness he had left me alone! ” 

“He couldn’t, of course, because you're a girl. I’m not sure 
that girls ought to ride at all,” said Charlie, helping himself to 
more tea-cake. “Otherwise, I bet he'd have got out of the way 
fast enough. I never knew any one cut in as sharply as he did. 
I couldn’t have done it myself.” 

“You! Of course you couldn’t, a boy like you!” She was 
stung to retort. “I wish you'd finish your tea and go. They'll 
all be wondering what has become of us.” 

“Tll go. But I never saw such a beastly tea as old Faller 
has brought in,” he remarked, mournfully regarding the empty 
dish. 

“ Charlie!” 

“Well?” 

“You go and ask Mrs. Graham how Captain Fenwick is going 
on, and I'll order in a second tea-cake.” 

“ You won’t dare.” 

“Won't 1?” 

“Oh, I shan’t go up again.” 

“You must. You must take the last, the very last news to 
Barton Towers. Sometimes five minutes makes a difference.” 

“What rot! However, all right. I'll ring for old Fuller, if 
you're sure you can tackle him.” 

Claudia was glad to get rid of the boy who seemed so certain 
that she and she only was to blame, that he served to accentuate 
her own self-reproach. Still, for the first time in her life, solitude 
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was insupportable, and her thoughts turned longingly again and 
again to the kindly cousins at Elmslie. Should she telegraph 
and go back to them the next day, throwing up her work? The 
idea came weighted with longing, but she rejected it as cowardly ; 
for in spite of the pain and perplexity of her position, she hated 
to give up what she had begun, conscience telling her that it was 
unfair to her employers. She flushed and paled too, as she 
reflected that it would be heartless to leave Huntingdon while 
Captain Fenwick lay there in a condition for which she might 
be held responsible, considering that it had been brought about 
by her own folly. Hateful reflection, which yet served to keep 
her mind fixed upon the sufferer. Never in her life had she 
passed such miserable hours. Never had her career seemed so 
unsatisfying. 

Nor was it much better when the others appeared. True it was 
that no one blurted out Charlie’s exceedingly downright reproaches, 
but she had an immediate conviction that he had related the 
story in such a manner that all the blame rested upon her, while 
she was so handicapped that it was impossible to excuse herself 
by explaining the circumstances of the case. She held her head 
high and looked defiant when, after largely commiserating 
Captain Fenwick, Lady Bodmin, who had always considered 
Claudia unduly forward, remarked that she had been given to 
understand that only the most skilful of cyclists should venture 
into such stony roads. Claudia, who felt herself skilful, could 
not say so; but Lady Wilmot dashed to her rescue. 

“Tt was all the fault of that corner. It is most dreadfully 
dangerous, and I am always telling Peter that he must make 
& fuss about it. Think of Marjory ”—Marjory was the baby— 
“killing herself there some day!” 

“Happily Miss Hamilton has not killed herself,” said Lady 
Bodmin sweetly, with a long drag on the last word. 

Claudia was accustomed to pride herself upon indifference 
to these pin-pricks, for they had been exercised upon her before. 
To-day, however, they were stabs, deadly stabs; she shivered 
as they came, and imagined them even when they did not exist. 
Her head ached from its severe bruise, and she had sprained her 
wrist, but not a word of complaint would she utter. Nor could 
she fail to see that, although both Lady Wilmot, and Sir Peter 
when he came back, were as kind and comforting as possible, and 
tried to make light of the disaster, they were uneasily anxious. 
Some words which she caught made her think that they were 
discussing sending for Mrs. Leslie, Fenwick’s married sister, and 
although Lady Wilmot evidently opposed the project, whatever 
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it was, Claudia’s heart stood still at what it might not portend, 
The evening passed in a strange disjointed fashion. Generally 
they all played billiards, to-night only Sir Peter and Charlie 
went off. Once Claudia stepped out on the terrace, thankful 
to find herself alone, with the great night about her. The sweep 
of the park lying in broad outline under a full moon, took a 
mysterious beauty which was wanting by day, and was inex- 
pressibly soothing. She stood still for a little while and drank 
it in, then her eye fell upon a corner of the house from which 
through the open window a light darted out. As she looked, 
a dark shadow crossed it, and she remembered that it was the 
window of Fenwick’s room. All her unrest returned. She walked 
down until she was underneath it, and stopped, vividly picturing 
the suffering which he was enduring, and she had caused. As she 
stood, another window was thrown open, and she heard voices, 
Evidently the doctor and some one else, the nurse or Lady 
Wilmot, had gone into the adjoining room, and in the still night 
the doctor’s low words fell distinctly on her ears— 

“T must not conceal from you,” he said, “that his condition is 
very grave.” 











